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EDITORIALS 


The Negro Sanhedrin 


WO previous expressions of growing self- 

consciousness lend added significance to the 
recent Sanhedrin of the Negroes held in Chicago 
at the call of Kelly Miller. The Garvey Move- 
ment, flambouyant, fantastic and emotionally mili- 
tant, cherishing the illusion of a return of the 
race to Africa, was a dream-world escape for 
the “illiterati’ from the eternal curse on their 
racial status in this country. The formal organiza- 
tion was grounded upon the rocks, but the popu- 
lar mood which made the organization possible 
was not changed. The Pan-African Conference 
was in a measure the expression of the same seeth- 
ing self-consciousness and feeling of balked aspira- 
tions, but this was limited to a smaller and more 
highly cultured group—internationally minded, 
sophisticated, intellectually militant. Both have 
come into being at the prompting of some vague 
but impelling urge to action, but neither has suc- 
ceeded far in directing this newly evident cur- 
rent into workable molds. Always there has per- 
sisted the feeling that somehow, in spite of the 
theoretical soundness of programs postulating sud- 
den and complete escape from an intolerable sit- 
uation, this generation must get the best out of an 
adjustment to the American environment. 


The most recent expression of this self-con- 
sciousness takes shape in the Sanhedrin. Its 
leader is well known as a moderate intellectual. 
The program reflects this moderation while sternly 
attempting to whip into line the fatally discordant 
ends and aims of Negro leadership. It would 
introduce conscious planning and make possible an 
orderly advance of the race through the agency 
of an inner body politic which presents as little 
rough surface as possible to the revolutions of the 
world about it. Most important is the recogni- 
tion that such problems as are faced must be 
worked out on home soil and by taking squarely 
into account the practical difficulties of American 
life. There were many platitudes and announce- 
ments of a new state of mind and a need for ac- 
tion such as has all along been pretty generally as- 
sumed, but certain definite and wise steps were 
taken in the rather belated assumption of a larger 
share of the responsibility for their own racial 
salvation. The interests of the group were sensi- 
ble even though rather generally and uncertainly 


expressed at times. They would safe-guard the 
health of the race and make Negro organizations 
create a new conscience in this respect; they 
would remove the traditional ban on the partici- 
pation of women in civic welfare; they would have 
freedom of speech on all matters involving dis- 
criminations against Negroes; they would have 
Negro organizations contribute a fair share to the 
support of all social programs involving the 
whole community; they would deliberately train 
more leaders, urge a wider distribution of ele- 
mentary and advanced training, give organized fi- 
nancial aid to Negro farmers, assist the Negro 
migrant into decent positions and encourage 
the extension of the system of inter-racial com- 
mittees. 

There is nothing startling or untried in any of 
their pronouncements, but there is in their seri- 
ous self-interest the nucleus of something possible 
of aiding peacefully or perhaps even of com- 
pelling a recognition that has been long denied. 


The Logic of the Old Order 
F THERE had occurred no incident to break 


tension on the relations, both economic and 
social, between the bulk of the Negro population 
residing in the South and their white  over- 
lords, what would have happened ? 

The cold record of mass activity provided by 
the census shows a startlingly unpromising climax 
barely avoided. 

Before the first migration, less than ten years 
ago, these facts were evident: 

The Negro population was moving southward 
and westward, toward Texas instead of north- 
ward, away from “social persecution.” 

The number of Negro farm owners was gradu- 
ally decreasing while the number of tenants was 
increasing. This meant a growing dependency 
upon the plantation owners, lower pay because of 
greater competition for jobs, and harsher rela- 
tions between the Negro workers and their land- 
lords because the workers were more readily 
available. 

The “poor whites” were being driven out of the 
richer areas to poorer areas through the grow- 
ing capitalization of plantations and forced into 
a more intense competition with the independent 
Negro farmers. This was providing a fertile field 
for lynchings and the night riding of which we 
heard so much before the migration. 
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It is probable that this growing occupational 
exclusion would have hardened into a_ caste 
system which by custom would limit, perhaps for 
all time, the chances of employment of Negroes 
in any other field. The death rate which serious 
economists are attributing to the effects of slow 
and distributed under-nourishment and improper 
food balance—an invariable contingent to their po- 
sition—had been rising gradually, especially in the 
more congested rural districts where this struggle 
for existence has been most severe, in spite of in- 
creased medical knowledge and health education. 
In these areas a point soon would have been reached 
at which the death rate exceeded the birth rate. 

The number of Negroes in the North would 
have been but slightly affected, the normal migra- 
tion being not more than 10,000 a year. They 
would have been an inconsiderable labor item, 
numbering in their totality less than one year’s 
supply of immigrant laborers. 

The problems of education would have remained 
about the same while hostile sentiment would 
have increased through the unbroken menace in 
the numerical preponderance of Negroes in coun- 
ties and states of the South. 

The continual exhaustion of the soil through the 
one crop system, together with the depredations of 
the boll weevil, would have narrowed the cul- 
tivatable areas, thus increasing the pressure of 
this population upon the soil and decreasing the 
returns. This, in turn, would have affected the 
death rate as well as the social relations between 
the two groups. 

The necessity for greater income would have 
continued to force women and children to work 
in the fields, hampering proper child-rearing, edu- 
cation, and the development of well-rounded man- 
hood. 

Whether the ultimate results of the migration 
will be good or bad, it is certain that they could 
scarcely be worse than the condition toward which 
the group was drifting helplessly before it oc- 
curred. 


Post Office Workers 
GOOD CASE for Negro workers might be 


found in the innocently obscure figures on their 
number in the United States Post Office Service. 
There are over 22,000 such Negro workers. These 
are, it will be remembered, in the main, Civil 
Service examination positions and opinions of 
employers merely as to fitness or unfitness cannot 


so conveniently hold. There is further, in their 
prominence here, a provoking test of the theories 
about racial traits, differentiated intellectual equip- 
ment, and the like. For a test is a test; the un- 
qualified are dropped and the capable ones, except 
in a few notorious cases of overt discrimination, are 
graded according to their capacity. The line 
simply does not divide according to race. 

But the Post Office holds in the other hand a 
dreary tragedy. It catches good minds and capable 
hands shunted off from the closed doors of other 
lines of employment for which they are equipped 
but in which a dark face is anathema. It is a 
graveyard of the dead hopes of hundreds of Ne- 
groes who, like thousands of their white brothers, 
simply are not temperamentally constructed to 
harangue frowning walls with sustained patience and 
stolid philosophy; who do not spurn manual labor, 
but who can do something else; who do not 
respond to the allurements of domestic or the 
Pullman service, although these are perfectly 
good jobs. 

There is evidence to warrant a belief that 
the very circumstance which throws and holds Ne- 
groes in this line of service operates to the ad- 
vantage of the Post Office. It makes it possible 
for this service still to get for the salary it pays 
a brand of competence from Negroes, which, in 
the case of the large majority of white eligibles, 
has been lured to better paying and more at- 
tractive work. 


A Variant 
HE FORTE of Negroes, we are informed, 


is music. The psychologists assure us that 
nothing remarkable need be anticipated as a result 
of their mental effort. The current method of sci- 
ence, of detailing individual cases as source ma- 
terial, gives a certain liberty in offering a slight 
variation from the usual, which should be inter- 
esting. At a recent graduation exercise in one 
of the New York high schools, two of the four col- 
ored graduates in the class of 91 were unusually 
prominent. It developed that one of these was 
the valedictorian and the other was fourteen one- 
hundredths of a point behind the white saluta- 
torian. The first was presented a medal for the 
highest record in French by the Alliance Francais 
and another medal for excellence in Latin; while 
the second girl was nominated the girl athlete of 
the class. The prize in music was won by a white 
boy. 


=e 


Dusk 


By ANGELINA W. GrRIMKE 
WIN STARS through my purpling pane, 


The shriveling husk 


Of a yellowing moon on the wane, 


And the dusk. 
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The Recent Northward Migration of the Negro 


By Joserpw A. Hitt 


N 1880, a little more than forty years ago, the 

center of the Negro population of the United 
States as determined by the census was located 
in the northwestern corner of the state of Georgia. 
It had traveled far since the early days of the 
Republic, when as shown by the census of 1790, 
it was near the southern boundary of the state 
of Virginia. It was now, in 1880, 163.1 miles 
farther south than it was then and 413.5 miles 
farther west, and the total distance it had 
covered in a direct line was 443 miles, representing 
an average advance of about 50 miles per decade. 
It was following the general movement of popu- 
lation in the Southern States. Its rate of ad- 
vance was slowing down towards the close of the 
century but was still southwestward. In 1890 it 
had gone 20 miles farther in that direction, in 
1900 nearly 10 miles, in 1910 another 10 miles. 
It was then in northeastern Alabama. That proved 
to be the turning point—the end, at least for the 
time being, of the movement southwestward, for 
the next census, that of 1920, revealed a complete 
reversal of direction. The center of Negro popu- 
lation was found to have moved not westward but 
eastward, not southward but northward, being, 
in fact, 9.4 miles farther east and 19.4 miles far 
ther north than it was in 1910. It had gone back 
to the northwestern corner of Georgia but was 
farther north than it had been in 1880, though not 
quite so far east. 

This reversal in the movement of this _sensi- 
tive index of changes in the distribution of popu- 
lation was by no means unexpected. It was well 
known before the census was taken that the Ne- 
groes had been going north in large numbers, and 
the movement of the center of Negro population 
simply registered that fact. 

The immediate cause of the northward migra- 
tion was the labor shortage in northern indus- 
tries produced by conditions arising out of the 
World War. There are doubtless other con- 
tributory causes, but a discussion of them lies 
outside the scope of this paper, the purpose of 
which is simply to present some of the more sig- 
nificant census statistics regarding the volume and 
characteristics of this movement of the Negro 
population. 


Migration After the Civil War 


For a time after the Civil War there were two 
diverging currents of Negro migration. One was 
northward from the more northern of the south- 
ern states—Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and North Carolina. The other was a mi- 
gration southward and westward on the part of 
Negroes in the lower Atlantic and Gulf States. 

The northward migration from Virginia after 
the war was notably large, and was a direct re- 
versal of the current of migration that prevailed 


under the regime of slavery, when Negroes were 
being taken south in large numbers. Set free, the 
Virginia Negro turned towards the North and 
has been facing in that direction ever since. This 
northward current of migration was mostly to the 
states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New 
York. The number of Negro natives of Vir- 
ginia living in these states when the war closed 
must have been less than 10,000, for it was only 
13,050 in 1870. But after the war it increased 
rapidly, as shown by each successive census, and 
in 1920 was 125,104. The southward migration 
practically ceased, as is shown by the fact that the 
number of Virginia Negroes living in the states 
of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas decreased from 107,934 in 1870 to 10,844 
in 1920. Thus the Virginia-born Negro in the 
cotton states of the South has almost disappeared, 
although no doubt his descendants there are nu- 
merous. 

From the states far south there was no con- 
siderable northward migration in this period. ‘The 
North seemed too far away, and the Negro showed 
no disposition to turn his back upon the cotton 
fields and seek new fortunes in strange lands. 
He lacked the knowledge, the means, and the 
initiative for such an unwise venture. Therefore 
the drift of the Negro population, following the 
development of cotton cultivation, continued to be 
towards the southwest as it had been before the 


war. There was no reversal of migration here 
such as there had been in the case of the Virginia 
Negro. The voluntary migration was in the 


same direction as the earlier compulsory migration 
had been. 
Mississippi As An Illustration 

The effect of Negro migration upon the popu- 
lation of the southern states may, perhaps, be best 
indicated by featuring the figures of immigration 
to and emigration from a single southern state, 
selecting for this purpose the state of Mississippi, 
which apparently has been affected to a greater de- 
gree than most other states by the recent northward 
migration of the colored race. 

In 1870 the Negro or colored population of Mis- 
sissippi included 124,377 Negroes who were born 
in other states. They were immigrants, and they 
constituted more than one-fourth of the total 
Negro population of the state. It is practically 
certain as regards most of them that their migra- 
tion had not been of their own free will. Of 
the total number, 27,713 were natives of Virginia, 
13,284 were born in Tennessee, 16,604 in South 
Carolina, 14,511 in North Carolina, 12,713 in 
Georgia, and 22,192 in Alabama. 

There had been also a certain amount of Negro 
emigration from Mississippi as evidenced by the 
fact that 73,802 Negroes born in that state were 
living in othet states, a majority of them in 
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Louisiana (17,831) and Texas (28,639). Thus 
when the census of 1870 was taken, the number of 
Negroes who were natives of other states and 
had come or been brought to Mississippi exceeded 
the number who had been born in that state and 
had gone to other states by 66,944. That repre- 
sented the net gain to the population of the state 
through the interstate migration of Negroes. 
In 1880 this excess, surplus, or gain had increased 
slightly to 68,245. It fell off to 33,764 in 1890. 
to 7,228 in 1900, became converted into a deficit 
of 26,439 in 1910, which deficit increased to 
139,178 in 1920. Starting with a surplus of 
67,000 we end with a deficit of 139,000. Con- 
sider what this deficit means. It means that if 
ill the Negroes who were born in Mississippi and 
have gone to other states were to return and at 
the same time all Negroes who have come into 
Mississippi from other states were to leave, the 
number returning would exceed the number de- 
parting by 139,178, and the result would be an 
increase of 15 per cent in the total Negro popu- 
lation of the state and an increase of nearly 8 
per cent in the total population, white and Negro. 

There is a similar history for nearly all southern 
states, in that the recent censuses show either a 
growing deficit or a diminishing surplus in the 
interstate exchange of native Negroes. For another 
illustration take the state of Texas, which for a 
time seems to have been the goal of Negro mi- 
gration in the lower South. In 1870 the num- 
ber of Negroes in Texas who were natives of other 
states was 118,114, which exceeded the small num- 
ber of natives of Texas who had emigrated from 
the state by 112,348. At the last census, 1920, 
the excess of Negro immigrants to the state over 
Negro emigrants from the state was only 3,501. 
In Oklahoma and in Florida the excess in 1920 
was less than it was in 1910 although greater than 
it was at earlier censuses. In Arkansas there has 
been little change in the situation since 1890, the 
excess remaining nearly constant at about 100,000. 
In West Virginia alone of the southern states has 
the gain through Negro migration steadily in- 
creased at each successive census. 


South Loses Population Through 
Negro Migration 


The total number of southern-born Negroes in 
the North at the date of the last census was 
727,423. There were also 43,371 in the West.* 
Against this total of 770,794 Negroes who, as 
shown by the census of 1920, had left the South 
and gone North or West, there was a small number 
of northern or western born Negroes who had gone 
South, the number being, in fact, 47,223, so that 

*The designation “North,” “South,” and “West” as 
here used corresponds with the established usage in the 
census reports, according to which the North extends as 
far west as the western boundaries of North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas; and the South extends 
as far west as the western boundaries of Texas and 
Oklahoma. The country beyond the western boundaries 
of these states is the West. 











the net direct loss to the South by Negro migra- 
tion was 680,200, which is equivalent to 7.6 per 
cent of the total Negro population of the South, 
and to a little more than 2 per cent of the total 
population of the South, white and colored. 

The loss to any state, section, or country result- 
ing from emigration is, however, not adequately 
measured either by the number emigrating within 
a given period or by the number of living emi- 
grants in other states or countries on a given date. 
For it includes also the descendants of emi- 
grants living in other states or countries, that is, 
if we may assume that the emigrants, if they had 
remained in their native land, would have had 
as many children and descendants as they have 
had in the states or countries to which they have 
gone. In the case of the Negro emigrants who 
have gone North there is reason to believe that 
they would have had larger families and more de- 
scendants if they had remained in the South than 
they have had in the North. So probably it is 
not an exaggeration, but rather the contrary, to 
say that the entire increase in the Negro popula- 
tion of the North since 1870 represents a loss in 
population growth to the South. In the 50 years 
between 1870 and 1920 the number of Negroes 
in the North increased by a little more than 1,000.- 
000, i.e., from 452,818 in 1870 to 1,472,309 in 
1920. One million is equivalent to about 3 per 
cent of the total population of the South and to 
about 11 per cent of the Negro populatian. 
Percentage Negro Declining in the South 

In 1870, the population of the South was more 
than one third Negro. Now it is not much more 
than one fourth Negro, the percentage Negro 
having declined from 36 in 1870 to 27 in 1920. 
It is safe to say that this decrease has not been 
wholly due to the emigration of Negroes. For had 
there been no emigration the growth of Negro 
population in the South would apparently not have 
kept pace with that of the white. But the dif 
ference would not have been as great as it is now. 
If there had been no emigration the Negro popula- 
tion of the South, as I have just pointed out, would 
probably be at least a million larger than it is at 
present, and the percentage Negro would in that 
case be about 30 instead of 27. The difference 
probably represents approximately the effect which 
emigration has had in reducing the proportion of 
Negroes in the population of the southern states. 

If, therefore, there had been no northward mi- 
gration of Negroes in the last 50 years the to- 
tal population of the South would presumably be 
at least 3 per cent greater than it now is, the 
Negro population 11 per cent greater and the per- 
centage Negro in the total would be about 30 
instead of 27. 

Increase in the Northward Migration 

While, as already noted, there has been a con- 
stant northward migration of Negroes since the 
close of the Civil War, the recent migration, that 
of the last census decade (1910 to 1920), differs 
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from the previous migration in several important 
respects and first of all in volume or amount. Thus 
in the period of 40 years from 1870 to 1910 the 
number of southern-born Negroes in the North 
increased from 146,490 to 415,533, an average 
decennial increase of 54,000. But in the decade 
1910 to 1920 there was an increase of 311,910, 
which was more than the aggregate increase of the 
preceding 40 years and six times the previous 
average decennial increase. 


Migration From the Far South 


The northward migration of Negroes in the last 
decade has been to a much larger extent than ever 
before a migration from the far South. The 
earlier northward migration was, as already noted, 
mostly from the more northern states of the South. 
Even as recently as 1910, 56.2 per cent, more 
than half, of the southern born Negroes living in 
northern states came from two states—Virginia 
and Kentucky. The migration between 1910 and 
1920 reduced the proportion who were born in 
these two states to 37 per cent. On the other hand 
the proportion of northern Negroes coming from 
the states farther south, or from what we may 
term the cotton belt states, including in this 
class, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, in- 
creased from 18.2 per cent of the total number 
of southern-born Negroes living in the North in 
1910 to 40.2 per cent of the total in 1920. The 
absolute number of Negroes in the North who 
were natives of these states increased from 75,517 
in 1910 to 298,739 in 1920, so there were nearly 
four times as many in 1920 as there were in 1910. 

James Bryce, speculating in regard to the future 
of the American Negro in the revised edition of 
his “American Commonwealth,” published in 1911, 
considered the possibility that the Negro might 
“more and more draw southwards into the lower 
and hotter regions along the coasts of the Atlantic 
and the Gulf of Mexico,” and might thus become 
“a relatively smaller and probably much smaller 
element than at present in the whole population 
north of latitude 36° and a relatively larger one 
south of latitude 33° and east of longitude 99° W.” 
(II, p. 536.) Bryce did not consider or suggest 
the possibility that the Negro might migrate north- 
ward in increasing numbers or that there might be 
a dispersion of the Negro race rather than a con- 
centration of it. Yet this is precisely what has been 
taking place since his book was published. The 
region which he defines by geographic degrees as 
that in which the Negroes might concentrate in- 
cludes the states of South Carolina, Georgia, Flo- 
rida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, and 
the proportion which the Negroes living in those 
states form of the total Negro population of the 
United States is at present decreasing, being 50.2 
per cent in 1910 and 47.2 per cent in 1920. 
Within these states the percentage Negro de- 
creased from 47.3 in 1910 to 43.0 in 1920. It 
decreased also in the other southern states, or the 


rest of the South, but the decrease was not so 
marked, being a decrease from 20.1 per cent 
Negro in 1910 to 18.4 in 1920. The North is 
the only section in which the percentage Negro 
has increased in recent years. 


Negroes in the North 


In 1870 the total number of Negroes living in 
the North was 452,818, but of these 118,071 
were in the state of Missouri, which had been a 
slave state. The northern state with the next 
largest number of Negroes was Pennsylvania with 
65,294, next Ohio with 63,213; then New York 
with 52,081; New Jersey, 30,658; Illinois, 28,762; 
and Indiana, 24,560. No other northern state 
had as many as 15,000. 

In 1920 there were 1,472,309 Negroes in the 
North as compared with 452,818 in 1870; and 
the northern state having the largest number of 
Negroes was Pennsylvania with 284,568. New 
York came next with 198,483, Ohio had 186,187, 
and Illinois 182,274. Then came Missouri with 
178,241. Indiana had 80,810, Michigan 60,082, 
and Kansas 57,925. No other northern state had 
as many as 50,000. These 8 states account for 
four-fifths of the total Negro population in the 
North. They contain only about two-fifths of the 
total population of the North. With the excep- 
tion of Michigan and New York they are states 
bordering the South. 


Migration to Northern Cities 


In the North outside the large cities there is 
only a small though a rather widely distributed 
Negro population. Out of a total of 1,272 north- 
ern counties there are, in fact, only 83 in which 
there are no Negroes. But there are 671 other 
northern counties in which the number of Negroes 
is less than 100, making 754 counties—about 60 
per cent of the total number—in which there are 
either no Negroes or less than 100 Negroes; 
and there are only 183 counties in which there 
are more than 1,000 Negroes. If for purposes of 
comparison we make a similar classification of 
counties for the preceding census, we obtain no 
indication that any dispersion of the Negroes 
in the North is in progress. They go to the 
large cities mostly and remain there. 

Of the 182,274 Negroes in the state of Illinois 
60 per cent are in the city of Chicago, which city 
includes only 42 per cent of the total population 
of the state. 

Detroit, in which there are 40,858 Negroes, 
accounts for 66 per cent or two-thirds of the 
total Negro population of Michigan. 

Of the 198,483 Negroes in New York state 
152,467 or 75 per cent are in New York City. 

Three cities in Ohio, Cleveland (34,451), Cin- 
cinnati (30,079), and Columbus (22,181) ac- 
count for 46 per cent of the Negro population of 
that state although these cities comprise only about 
22 per cent of the total population of the state. 
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Philadelphia contains 47 per cent of the total 
number of Negroes in Pennsylvania as compared 
with 21 of the total population of the state. Add 
Pittsburgh and we have accounted for 60 per cent 
of the Negro population of that state and 28 per 
cent of the total population. 

The above 10 cities contain 45.8 per cent of the 
total Negro population of the North. The same 
cities contain 22.5 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the North. Three of these cities—New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia—contain 26.9 
per cent of the total Negro, as compared with 
15.9 per cent of the total population. 


Percentage Negro in the Population of 
the North 


The total population of the North is now a lit- 
tle more than 2 per cent Negro, or to be more 
exact it was 2.3 per cent Negro in 1920. From 
1870 to 1910 the percentage had been nearly con- 
stant, being either 1.8 or 1.9; but the last census, 
1920, showed a slight but significant increase. The 
percentage, however, is still small, equivalent to 
about one-fiftieth of the total population. So 
only one person in fifty in the northern states is 

Negro. If, therefore, the Negroes were evenly 
distributed over the northern states, to cor- 
respond with the distribution of the white popu- 
lation, their numbers would not be large enough 
to constitute a disturbing factor in the social 
organism or arouse racial antagonism or introduce 
a race problem. But as already pointed out they 
are concentrated largely in certain cities, where 
they form a considerable and an increasing pro- 
portion of the total population. Over 4 per cent 
of the population of Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit, New Bedford, and Newark is Negro; about 
5 per cent of the population of Youngstown and 
of Cambridge, Mass.; over 6 per cent of the 
population of Pittsburgh; over 7 per cent of the 
population of Cincinnati and Philadelphia; not less 
than 9 per cent of the population of Columbus, 
St. Louis, and Kansas City, Mo.; 11 per cent 
of the population of Indianapolis; and 14.2 per 
cent of the population of Kansas City, Kan. These 
are all cities of over 100,000 population. Some 
of the smaller northern cities have still larger per- 
centages of Negroes. Atlantic City is 21.6 per 
cent Negro. 

Within each city there is usually a local seg- 
regation, or concentration of Negroes in certain 
sections or localities—a Negro quarter. In New 
York City 42.3 per cent of the total Negro popu- 
lation are located in two assembly districts and 
within these districts Negroes form, respectively, 35 
per cent and 49 per cent of the total population. In 
Chicago there is one ward which contains 44 per 
cent of the total Negro population of the city and 
within which Negroes form 69 per cent of the total 
population. In Detroit the concentration is not 
so marked, although there is one ward in which 
Negroes constitute about 25 per cent of the total 





population, and another in which the percentage 
is nearly 20. 


Per Cent Negro Decreasing in Southern 
Cities, Increasing in Northern 

In almost every southern city the percentage 
Negro, as indicated by the last census, is decreas- 
ing. Thus in Atlanta it decreased from 33.5 in 
1910 to 31.3 in 1920; in Savannah from 51.1 to 
47-1; in Charleston from 52.8 to 47.6; in Colum- 
bia from 43.9 to 38.5; in Memphis from 40.0 
to 37.7; in Nashville from 33.1 to 30.1; in Dallas 
from 19.6 to 15.1; in Fort Worth from 18.1 to 
14.1; in Houston from 30.4 to 24.6; in San An- 
tonio from 11.1 to 8.9; in Richmond from 36.6 
to 31.5; in Washington from 28.5 to 25.1. There 
are, however, three important cities of the South 
in which the decrease is hardly appreciable, namely 
Birmingham (39.4 to 39.3), Baltimore (15.2 to 
14.8), and New Orleans (26.3 to 26.1). 

In northern cities, on the other hand, the per- 
centage Negro is increasing. In Chicago it in- 
creased from 2.0 to 4.1; in Philadelphia from 5.5 
to 7.4; in Pittsburgh from 4.8 to 6.4; in New 
York City from 1.9 to 2.7; in Cincinnati from 
5.4 to 7.5; in Cleveland from 1.5 to 4.3; in De- 
troit from 1.2 to 4.1; in St. Louis from 6.4 to 
g.0; and so in many other northern cities. 


Occupations of Negroes in the North 


What are the Negroes doing in the North? In 
the South a majority of them—57.7 per cent of 
the total number of Negro male workers—are 
employed in growing cotton or other farm crops 
either as laborers or tenants or owners. In 1920 
there were 628,029 Negro farm laborers in the 
southern states and 834,686 Negro farmers of 
whom probably about 200,000 were farm owners, 
the others being tenants or croppers. Leaving out 
West Virginia, in which only 5.1 per cent of the 
male Negro workers are engaged in agriculture, 
the percentage in the other southern states ranges 
from 29.9 in Maryland to 78.2 in Mississippi. 

The fact that most of the Negroes in the North 
have gone to the cities indicates at once that not 
many of them are on farms. As a matter of fact 
less than 6 per cent (5.7) of Negro male workers 
in the North were reported in the census of 1920 
as engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

In Chicago Negroes are represented by larger 
or smaller numbers in nearly all the principal oc- 
cupations or occupational groups. There is one 
notable exception. No Negroes are employed 
as motormen or as street car conductors. But 
these appear to be the only numerically important 
occupations from which they are entirely excluded. 

In the professions they are represented by 215 
clergymen, 95 lawyers, 254 musicians or music 
teachers, 195 physicians and there are at least a 
few Negroes in most of the other professions. 

They are represented also in the skilled trades. 
There were in 1920, 126 brick and stone masons 
who were Negroes; 275 carpenters; 113 composi- 
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tors and typesetters; 148 coopers, 431 machinists; 
286 house painters; 105 plumbers; and 371 
tailors. 


But the great majority of Negro workers in the 
cities of the North are employed either in domestic 
or personal service or as unskilled or semi- 
skilled laborers. In the stockyards of Chicago, 
there were 5,300 Negro laborers in 1920 and in 
the iron and steel industries, 3,201. In the 
slaughter and packing houses 1,242 Negroes were 
returned as laborers and 1,490 as_ semi-skilled 
operatives. There were 1,835 Negroes returned 
as building or general laborers, 1,210 as laborers, 
porters, and helpers in stores, 2,139 as porters in 
domestic or personal service, besides 2,540 railway 
porters, which means doubtless Pullman porters. 
There were 1,822 Negro janitors, 2,315 Negro 
waiters and 1,942 Negro male servants. “Chen 
there were 1,659 Negro male clerks outside of 
clerks in stores. These occupations include 55 
per cent of the total number of male Negro 
workers in the City of Chicago, as compared with 
less than 10 per cent of the white male bread- 
winners. 


That the extensive employment of Negroes as 
laborers or semi-skilled operatives in the stock- 
yards, slaughter houses, steel mills, and building 
trades, and as general laborers is a recent de- 
velopment, is shown by the fact that the percent- 
age of Negroes in the total number of males em- 
ployed in these occupations in Chicago increased 
from 3.5 in 1910 to 20.7 in 1920. Of the la- 
borers in the automobile plants of Detroit, 13.5 
per cent were Negroes in 1920, as compared with 
less than one-half of 1 per cent in 1910. The pro- 
portion of Negroes among building and general la- 
borers in that city increased from 3.2 per cent in 
1910 to 19.4 per cent in 1920, the number of 
Negroes so employed increasing from 149 to 1,261. 

In New York the percentage of Negroes in the 
total number of longshoremen and stevedores in- 
creased from 6.4 in 1910 to 14.5 in 1920; and 
in Philadelphia it increased from 44.7 per cent in 
1910 to 59.2 in 1920. It is of interest to note 
that while in each of these cities there was a 
large increase in the number of Negroes em- 
ployed as chauffeurs, the increase no more than 
kept pace with the growth of the occupation, so 
that the percentage of Negroes was no larger in 
1920 than it was in 1910. But the absolute 
number of Negro chauffeurs in New York in- 
creased from 490 to 2,373, and in Philadelphia 
from 312 to 2,195. 


In contrast to the increasing extent to which 
Negroes are being employed as laborers in the 
manufacturing plants or industries of the North 
is the very slight increase in the employment of 
male Negroes in domestic and personal service. 
Of the total number of janitors, porters, male 
servants, and waiters in Chicago 33.9 per cent 
were Negroes in 1910, and in 1920 this _per- 
centage had increased only to 34.8. 





All this goes to show that the male Negroes 
who have recently been migrating northward in 
such large numbers have most of them become in 
dustrial laborers, finding employment in mills, 
factories, and stockyards, rather than in_ hotels, 
restaurants, office buildings, and dwelling houses. 
I am sure that if we could distinguish in the cen 
sus occupational statistics those who have emi- 
grated recently from the earlier emigrants, this 
fact would be brought out very strikingly. It is 
another distinctive feature of the new immi- 
gration. 


Vegro Women in Domestic Service 


The statistics relating to male Negro workers in 
dicate that new fields of employment have been 
opened to them in the North, which doubtless 
invite immigration by the lure of high money 
wages. This does not appear to be true to the 
same extent of the female Negro workers. ‘Their 
field of employment in the North continues to be 
largely restricted to personal and domestic service. 

In the case of the Negro male workers in Chi 
cago, the percentage employed in personal and do 
mestic service fell off from 52.5 per cent to 28.1, 
and in the case of female workers from 84.5 to 
04.2. 

Of the Negro women who have migrated to 
northern cities a large proportion are domestic 
servants. About 30 per cent of the Negro female 
breadwinners in Chicago were reported as serv 
ants and 47 per cent of those in New York. For 
Philadelphia the percentage is 54, for Detroit 35, 
and tor Pittsburgh 50. In general from one 
third to one-half of the total number of Negro wo- 
men workers in northern cities are servants. 

It may be noted in this connection that the total 
number of female servants of all classes, white and 
colored, as reported by the census decreased ma- 
terially in the last decade, the number being 
1,012,133 in 1920 as compared with 1,309,549 in 
1910, a decrease of about 23 per cent or nearly 
one-fourth. In New York City the number of 
female servants fell off from 113,409 in 1910 to 
84,615 in 1920; in Chicago the decrease was from 
34.472 in 1910 to 26,184 in 1920; in Philadel- 
phia it was nearly the same—from 37,050 to 28.- 
290. Evidently people are learning to do without 
domestic servants. I shall not stop to inquire how. 
But doubtless the increasing resort to the simpli- 
fied housekeeping of the apartment furnishes a 
partial explanation of this phenomenon. In _ the 
meantime, white female servants in northern cities 
are to a large extent being supplanted or replaced 
by Negroes. For while the number of white fe- 
male servants, foreign born as well as native, has 
decreased, the number of Negro female servants has 
materially increased, so that they form an increas- 
ing proportion or percentage of the diminishing to- 
tal. Thus in Chicago in 1920, 24 per cent or about 
one-fourth of the female servants were Negroes 
as compared with 10 per cent in 1910. In New 
York the percentage Negro in the total number of 
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temale servants increased from 12.4 in 1910 to 
22.4 in 1920; in Detroit from 6.1 to 23.1; in 
Cleveland from 8.7 to 30.1; in Philadelphia from 
38.5 to 53.8 per cent. And there are similar in- 
creases in the percentages for all the northern 
cities to which Negroes have migrated in con- 
siderable numbers. 

Thus it becomes evident that in the North the 
southern Negro is to a certain extent supplying the 
places of the foreign-born immigrant as a source 
of labor supply for both industrial plants and do- 
mestic kitchens, but only to a limited extent. The 
falling off in the flow of foreign immigration 
caused by restrictive laws can never be offset or 
made good by immigration from the South. For 
consider: In the last 10 years of unrestricted im- 
migration, by which I mean the years 1905 to 1914, 
inclusive, more than 10,000,000 foreign immi- 
grants came to these shores. That exceeds the 
entire Negro population of the South by about 
1,000,000. At present the restriction law limits 
the annual immigration to 357,000. So the maxi- 
mum possible immigration of the foreign born in 
a decade is 3,570,000. The difference between 
this number and the 10,000,000 that came in when 
immigration was unrestricted would absorb 72 per 
cent of the entire Negro population of the southern 
states (8,912,231). 


Vatural Increase of Negro Population in 
the North 

Will the colored people in the North multiply 
by natural increase or are they dependent upon 
continuous immigration from the South? In other 
words, if immigration were to cease would the 
Negro race in the North gradually die out? This 
is a very fundamental question. If the race can 
not maintain itself in the North save by con- 
tinuous recruiting from the South, then immi- 
gration acts as a drain upon the Negro popula- 
tion and if it were to continue in large volume it 
might in the distant future even prove to be the 
destruction of the Negro race. I do not suggest 
this, however, as a catastrophe that is likely to be 
realized. It may be a possibility, but if so it lies 
beyond the range of any predictable future. 

Whether the Negro race can maintain itself 
in the North by natural increase remains to be 
seen. We can inquire only as to present ten- 
dencies. Professor Willcox in a recently pub- 
lished article on the “Increase and Distribution of 
Negroes in the United States” pointed out that in 
those states in the North for which statistics were 
available there had been within a period of five 
years 114 deaths of Negroes to 100 births. The 


The Tampa 


area included the New England states, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota, and the 
period covered the years 1914 to 1919 inclusive. 
Conditions within that period could hardly be 
called normal. It was the period of the World 
War, of the influenza epidemic, and the period 
within which the first northward rush of Negroes 
took place. 

The statistics of more recent years show a dif- 
ferent relationship. For within these same states, 
the number of deaths of Negroes to 100 births 
in the three years, 1920 to 1922, inclusive, was 
83. The birth rate for the Negro, however, remains 
lower in the North than it is in the South and the 
death rate continues to be higher in the North, and 
that means, of course, that the natural increase 
in the North is less than it is in the South; and 
it seems fairly evident that the northward migra 
tion of the Negroes has retarded the increase of 
the Negro population and constitutes one reason, 
and perhaps the main reason, why the increase 
recorded at the last census was smaller than 
ever before, being, in fact, only 6.5 per cent as 
compared with 11.2 per cent in the preceding de- 
cade and with 13.8 per cent (corrected figure) in 
the decade before that. But these conditions may 
be only temporary. The death rate in the North 
may decline with improvement in living condi- 
tions, sanitation, and personal hygiene—and with 
adaptation to climate. The birth rate might in- 
crease if conditions among Negroes in the North 
become more settled and family life better estab- 
lished. And the northward migration itself may 
be only temporary. ‘These are questions the an- 
swer to which the future alone will reveal. 


Resumé 

I am aware that the statistics presented within 
the brief limits of this paper can serve only as an 
introduction to the subject of Negro migration. 
They indicate the recent great increase of mi- 
gration, the fact that this recent migration comes 
largely from the cotton states of the far South, 
that it is a migration to the cities of the North 
and to the industrial plants in these cities, that it 
is replacing to a limited extent the immigration 
from Europe, and that it is probably retarding the 
growth of the Negro population. But as to what 
the effects of this movement are going to be upon 
the Negro, or upon the North or upon the South— 
these are profoundly interesting and more or less 
speculative questions which I could not undertake 
to discuss within the limits of this paper, what- 
ever my qualifications for that task might be. 


Urban League 


By Jesse O. Tuomas 


AMPA, Florida, is called “The City by the 
Sea.” Like other southern cities which serve 
as semi-winter resorts, it shows the effect of 


northern influence both in respect to capital in- 
vested in business and in industries and in the 
responsible civic positions held by northern men, 
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It is not, therefore, a typical southern community. 
Of its 60,000 inhabitants, about 15,000 are Ne- 
groes, and the relations between the races are more 
cordial than in many cities of its size in the South. 
A clean city, with wide streets and thoroughfares, 
its civic pride has included the Negro communi- 
ties, for the most part, in its municipal improve- 
ment schemes. The streets in the Negro areas, 
for example, are, with few exceptions, paved. 

But in spite of this progressive aspect of Tampa’s 
community life, not until a year ago did there 
appear to exist any effectual conscience on the mat- 
ter of intelligent social work among the colored 
people. There was no Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A. 
which they could use, and no official recognition of 
the colored population in any of the general wel- 
fare institutions like the United Charities, Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association, and such organizations 
manned by white persons. This situation was felt 
by some of the more forward-looking Negroes, 
but it was the District Manager of the North 
Carolina Insurance Company, Mr. Edward L. 
Snyder, who took the initiative in calling upon 
the Field Secretary of the National Urban League 
to make observations in Tampa and _ interest 
prominent white and Negro leaders with a view to 
establishing a social agency to meet the insistent 
‘ needs of the Negro population. The organization 
of the Tampa Urban League resulted, and it was 
fortunate both for the League and for the city 
that a native daughter of unusual executive ability 
was available. Mrs. Blanche Armwood Beatty 
was invited to direct this agency. 


The effectiveness of her work and personality is 
shown in some of the recent accomplishments of 
the organization. 

During the past year 100 delinquent boys and 
girls were aided and more or less “oriented” by 
the organization; 75 relief cases were investi- 
gated and directed to appropriate agencies for 
aid. In the Public Health Clinic, under the di- 
rection of the Health Commission of the Urban 
League, 52 children received treatment for tubercu- 
losis and 210 families were rehabilitated. 


To encourage better health and more whole- 
some living among the school children, the Junior 
Health League was organized in all the Public 
Schools and the members of these leagues were 
given definite health chores to do each day. Dur- 
ing National Health and Clean-up Week, 3,000 
pieces of health literature were distributed in all 
parts of the city and an essay contest was con- 
ducted in the schools. A prize was awarded for the 
best essay written on “How to Keep Well.” Sixty- 
one persons who applied for assistance secured 
work. 

Through its Educational Committee the organi- 
zation secured an Emergency School, relieving an 
overflow at one of the schools when double. ses- 
sion was necessary and a congested condition al- 
most beyond description. For the first time in 
Hillsboro County, through the influence of the 





Urban League, the term of the colored school in- 
creased from six to eight months for the first year 
and a pledge from the Board of Education was re- 
ceived that in the future the term will be identical 
in length with that of the white schools. 


To improve the sanitary conditions near one of 
the colored schools an appropriation of $2000 was 
secured from the city. There was organized the 
Booker T. Washington Branch of the Tampa 
Chapter of the American Red Cross, which has 
given courses in home hygiene, care of the sick, 
and other phases of emergency relief, to 105 col- 
ored women and girls. 


One of the most outstanding accomplishments 
has been the crystallization of public sentiment in 
an apprecistion of the Negro and his moral as well 
as economic value to the community. This is done 
through a weekly news article under the caption 
Urban League Weekly Bulletin that appears in 
each of the daily papers every Sunday. This has 
also offered a point of contact between the races 
on a working program that has proven most help- 
ful and significant. 

This group has also provided a special burying 
ground for Negro World War Veterans, where 
they may receive honors due them on stated oc- 
casions. This was done through the Booker T. 
Washington Branch of the Red Cross. A beauti- 
ful plot was purchased in Memorial Park Ceme- 
tery on a prominent thoroughfare and on May 30, 
National Decoration Day, it was dedicated with 
ceremony befitting the occasion. The bodies of 
seven ex-service men who had been buried pro- 
miscuously in various cemeteries about the city were 
exhumed and re-interred. 

During the month of December, the city sent 
its colored women prisoners to the city stockade 
where they were required to sweep the streets with 
a white officer as a guard over them. The Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the Urban League got in im- 
mediate touch with the Mayor and other promi- 
nent white and colored citizens and by two o'clock 
in the afternoon definite arrangements had been 
made to remove these women from the streets, and 
the colored citizens were assured that this embar- 
rassing and humiliating measure of punishment 
would not be repeated. 


Through the insistence of the Tampa Urban 
League a proposed bond issue was amended to in- 
clude $35,000 for the Municipal Hospital for 
colored people. The Civic Commissioners of the 
City of Tampa in recognition of the work being 
done by the organization in that city, has put the 
League on a six months pay roll, which will ex- 
tend beyond the time of the proposed Community 
Chest. The League has also been included in the 
local Community Chest budget. 

The work presents wide variety. This is at the 
same time an explanation and a result of the al- 
most total absence of programs for Negroes prior 
to its organization. 
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Youths Get Together 


By Anprew J. ALLIsoN 


EPRESENTATIVES of twenty-eight Youth 

Organizations, reflecting every shade of so- 
cial and economic opinion, enjoyed twenty-four 
hours of fellowship, thus setting a precedent for 
the future youth activity cooperation, and estab- 
lishing a standard which older people from the same 
movements would find difficult to emulate. 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation sponsored the 
idea and Devere Allen, one of the editors of The 
World Tomorrow, was the guiding hand of the 
conference. The subject of “Youth’s Standard of 
Living” was taken up in three sessions and the re- 
maining time was turned into open discussions. 
“How America Lives’ was described by George 
Soule, Jr., of the Labor Bureau, Inc. Mr. Soule 
cited a number of estimates of minimum subsist- 
ence budgets for families, among them that of 
$1200 put forward by the National Industrial 
Conference Board; that of $1400, the minimum 
for New York City set forth by Prof. Ogburn of 
Columbia University. The United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics estimated that a budget of 
health and decency for a family in Washington, 
D. C., would approximate $2,262.47; considering 
recent reductions in prices for December 1923, this 
amount would need to be deducted to $2,072. 
This budget permits but one summer and one 
winter suit every three years, an overcoat every 
four years, two neckties a year, and one cleaning 
and pressing of a suit every year. It would not 
permit the purchase of silk dresses, stockings or 
furs for women, or clocks, waste paper baskets or 
similar pieces of furniture. 

When we turn to incomes, he said, we find 
that more than 34,000,000 producers in the United 
States (or 86 per cent) received in 1919 less than 
$2,000 and only 5,500,000 (or 14 per cent) more 
than $2,000 per year. If we exclude farmers, the 
percentage would be 89 per cent and 11 per cent 
respectively. 

It was further brought out, taking the cases of 
the highly paid skilled workers and considering sea- 
sonal occupation and the amount of unemployment 
in their industry, their yearly wage averages would 
come between $2,000 and $2,200. It was clearly 
shown that the vast majority of wage earners do 
nét obtain enough to maintain a normal family in 
health and decency. 

The changes in our economic order as a remedy 
for the lower standard of living was ably pre- 
sented by Prof. Walton H. Hamilton of the 
Graduate School of Research of Washington Uni- 
versity. He said: “The future of America de- 
pends upon honest, disinterested consideration of 
particular problems. We are in need of positive 
honesty. We should realize that we have no right 
to an opinion on a problem until we have done 





more thinking on it. We ought to be willing 
to pay the price of our opinions. 

“Too often,” Prof. Hamilton declared, “the 
youth of the country set up as their ideal, on the 
one hand, a rich and vulgar life, and on the other 
hand, a Bohemian life.” He urged youth to 
visualize their idea of society. He also empha- 
sized the crying need for technicians in the tackling 
of many problems. 

Most of the evening was given to a discussion 
from the floor. Dr. Gertrude Baer of the Euro- 
pean Youth Movement and the Youth Section 
of the Women’s International League for Peace, 
gave a tragic picture of present-day Germany and 
made a strong plea for a program of social change 
by means of persuasion rather than by force. She 
maintained that a class struggle for better condi- 
tions by force can achieve nothing except to 
arouse a dreadful reaction of force. 

At the Sunday morning discussion Rev. A. 
Ray Petty, of the Judson Memorial Church, re- 
vealed the condition of children on the lower East 
Side of New York. He declared that of all the 
children recently examined in the Health Clinic of 
his church, not one had been marked as normal, 
and 90 per cent of those who had passed through 
the clinic for sick children, since January 1 of this 
year, were suffering from malnutrition and 50 pet 
cent were suffering from rickets. He stressed the 
need for making legal the transmission of birth 
control information by physicians, in view of the 
existing tragic situation of the family caught be 
tween inadequate income and impossible housing 
conditions. 

Frank Lorimer, of the Harlem Baptist Church, 
said that the luxurious personal standards are 
bound up with the present economic system and 
that a new cooperative social order would need a 
new cultural standard. A list of wasteful ideas 
in youth’s own standard of living was called for 
and furnished by the conference. The _ items 
ranged from face powder and food unwisely 
chosen to high-priced automobiles and diamond 
rings. 

In the afternoon the members of the conference 
broke up into three groups led, respectively, by 
George Soule, Andrew J. Allison, and Harry W. 
Ladler. These groups discussed informally the 
question of how members of the conference could 
carry out to best advantage the work of encour- 
aging the growth of their ideas among Youth 
Organizations. 

Allen Hunter, a student widely travelled among 
Youth Movements in other countries, led the final 
session on Sunday afternoon. 

Among the organizations represented were the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Harlem Forum and 
the Urban League, National Student Forum, 
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Young People’s Socialist League, International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ League, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, the Y. M. C. A., 
Young Workers’ League, Inter-Collegiate Cos- 
mopolitan Club, Young People’s League of United 
Synagogues of America, League for Industrial 
Democracy. 

The following principles were unanimously 
adopted at the conference, but since the repre- 
sentatives had not the power to bind their organiza- 
tions to any program, these principles merely reg- 
ister the belief of the conferees. 

We favor a social order based primarily on 
production for use rather than for profit, to the 
end that all may be provided with an equal 
opportunity for the development of their physi- 
cal, mental, aesthetic, and spiritual powers. 

We deplore the attempt on the part of many 
of our so-called educators to set before the 
youth of our country the ideals of militarism 
and the pursuit of private profit, and we fa- 
vor the development of educational work among 
the youth of the country which lays chief 
emphasis on the ideals of social mindedness 
and of service to the community. 

We likewise deplore the assiduous cultiva- 
tion of race and religious prejudices and sus- 
picions by many of our citizens, and welcome 
every movement tending toward a more ef 
fective cooperation between races and _ religious 
groups, and to equal rights for all. 

As immediate steps toward a better world, 
we favor restoration of civil liberties, the abo- 
lition of child labor, the principles of collective 


bargaining, equal pay for equal work, insur- 
ance against sickness, unemployment, accident, 
and old age, and the socialization of mines, rail- 
roads, and superpower. 

We urge the increase of world friendship 
through concerted agitation against war, mili- 
tarism, and armaments, and through the estab- 
lishment and strengthening of representative 
international organizations—political, economic, 
social, and scientific—not only on the part of 
governments but alsé on the parts of peoples. 

We feel that the medical profession should 
be allowed by law to give such knowledge to 
parents as will make it possible for them to 
limit families to the number which, under the 
present organization of society, they can main- 
tain in health and happiness. 

As agencies tending to bring about needed 
economic changes, we favor the organization and 
the strengthening of labor unionism, of volun- 
tary cooperation, of labor education, and of 
an independent political party of labor and of 
farmers. 

We believe that in our work for social im- 
provement we should individually strive to 
emphasize the values which tend toward the 
development of human personality rather than 
material values of wealth. 

We favor the holding of further conferences 
of youth organizations and the cooperation of 
these organizations for specific purposes. 





Report of the Conference of Youth Organizations held 
at Bear Mountain Inn, Palisade Interstate Park, Nex 
York, Saturday and Sunday, March 1-2, 1924. 


cAs Others See Us 


By Avatn Lock: 


“La Quest 


RITTEN for the enlightenment of French 
readers upon present-day aspects of the 
race question in America, Professor Schoell’s 
book performs more than the service it expressly 
undertakes. The long distance view often ap- 
proximates the clarifying perspective of history; 
we have here a book that can be read even more 
profitably by Americans than by Frenchmen, not 
for the mere idle curiosity of seeing ourselves as 
others see us, but for that clarifying and corrective 
vision which is the element most needed in con- 
sidering the race problem. On social questions an 
ounce of French sanity is worth a pound of Ger- 
man reasoning or Anglo-Saxon argument.  In- 
deed one here gets the impression that the chief 
handicap of the American mind on this question, 
affecting almost equally the judgment and _atti- 
tudes of both race groups, is over-seriousness, sen- 
timental distortion, lack of open-mindedness and 
poise. 
The preface, itself a notable analysis of the 


problem, is the work of Maurice Delafosse, for- 
mer colonial governor and administrator, now pro- 


yn des Noirs aux Etats-Unis,” by Franck L. Schoell, Payot, Paris, 1923. 


fessor at the Ecole Coloniale and the School of 
Oriental Languages, scholar and publicist of the 
most liberal and progressive tendencies. His plea 
is for the concrete and unbiased study of race 
relations as they pertain in definite given areas, 
without a carrying over of generalizations and 
large-scale hypotheses which in his judgment only 
compound popular prejudices and misconceptions 
with pseudo-scientific bias and generalities. His 
view is that the color question though now almost 
universal has practically no scientific common de- 
nominator, and that objective impartial analysis 
and research must be applied to it in any concrete 
studies and specific conclusions. 


Though Professor Schoell gives a brilliant his- 
torical resume, his chief concern is with the pres- 
ent alignments of the race groups in America 
and the problem in its present day phoses. His 
most brilliant chapter is an objective analysis of 
prejudice. Its value lies in the almost naive di- 
rectness with which the modern creed of white 
supremacy is presented, analyzed, and refuted. 
After an examination of it in all of its pre- 
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tended justifications,—right of domain, mainte- 
nance of race integrity, safeguarding of institu- 
tions, safeguarding of women and moral standards, 
natural inferiority, or incapacity for maintaining 
the standards of democratic civilization, M. Schoell 
concludes from the patent illogicality of the facts 
with the contentions that they cannot possibly be 
anything other than protective social fallacies, 
masking the real issues and disguising the real 
motives. His conclusions seem to be that vitally 
the heart of the Americarr race question is a sex 
problem, an unfortunate legacy of the inconsis- 
tencies of the slave regime, perpetuated, one might 
say, subconsciously as a sex-bogey, but projected 
in the public mind into the less embarrassing issues 
of political, economic, and cultural dominance. He 
says (page 110) “The frank, critical analysis 
to which we have just submitted the traditional 
notions that determine for the most part the at- 
titudes of the whites towards the blacks in the 
South, reveals the extensive tyranny of prejudice 
in that section. A thicket of false notions, either 
unverified or unverifiable, obstructs the vision of 
even those who honestly desire to see clearly. The 
final motive of the whites, in last analysis, 
would seem to be to prevent at all costs the 
blacks, imputed an ‘inferior race,’ from obtaining 
sex-equality,— (legal freedom of marriage between 
the races). There at least we have the only spe- 
cific end which would justify all the means em- 
ployed to attain it: denial of social justice, of 
suffrage, a social program of intimidation and 
terror and lynching.” Speaking frankly of the 
fundamental inconsistency of the most extreme 
advocates of this doctrine of white supremacy, 
and admitting that by no means the view of the 
entire country has such a basis, the author never- 
theless regards this as the source of the virus 
that is progressively infecting the American body 
politic. Just as frankly and pointedly, he remarks 
that the “Anglo-Saxons have always regarded them- 
selves. more strenuous guardians of the integrity 
of their blood than the Latin peoples and it seems, 
as a matter of fact, that prejudice of race is 
more developed among them. But they do not 
seem in this respect to have displayed greater 
scrupulousness in their intimate relations with the 


darker peoples than the Spanish and the French 
in their colonial relations.” 

Similarly he examines in another chapter, seven 
possibilities of solution to the American problem— 
biological extinction, economic subordination or 
vasselage de facto, federal guardianship or the 
status of a state ward, amalgamation, organized 
deportation, emigration, the creation of autonomous 
control in a segregated state or as a grand al- 
ternative to all these which he characterizes as 
solutions physically impossible or improbable or 
historically discredited,—the extension of political 
and economic equality with whatever result it may 
in time produce. 

This faith in the principle of justice and the 
consistency of law and institutions as the most 
practical as well as the only right solution is 
more valuable when it comes, as in this _ in- 
stance, from a_ really  unpartisan analysis. 
For in spite of his sympathy with the 
program of the theoretical protestants, and 
with the position of the Negro intelligentsia, M. 
Schoell sees the question in the perspective of no 
one faction. His analysis of the various schools 
of thought is very clear and impartial. His es- 
timate of the work of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, the 
National Urban League, as well as his interpre- 
tation of the significance of the Pan-African 
Congresses, the Garvey movement, and other 
symptoms of rising race-consciousness are really 
a contribution to the analysis of the question, 
especially as he has the ability to correlate with 
their common causes, programs and points of at- 
tack that in the nearness of our own view appear 
more widely separated than reason can or history 
will regard them. The author is sanely but not 
over-optimistically confident of an eventual solu- 
tion through the rapprochement and cooperation 
of the better elements of both race groups acting in 
the common interests. Especial fear is warrantably 
expressed, that unchecked prejudice and discrimina- 
tion will produce serious and undesirable counter- 
reactions from the side of the Negro, and wreck 
with demagogery from both sides the precious pos- 
sibilities of a true democracy in America. 


cA Story cAbout “Northern Negroes 


By Eunice Roserta HuNTON 


“Veiled Aristocrats,’ by Gertrude Sanborn, 


O SPEAK of Miss Sanborn’s latest novel 

is difficult, for the reading of it arouses feel- 
ings of mingled appreciation, skepticism, and shame 
—appreciation of an admirably presented phase of 
the tangle of race; skepticism because it seems too 
well, too sympathetically depicted; and shame that 
there should be a doubt of the sincerity of one 
who approaches the tangle with fingers so tender 
and still so firm and sure. Yet these elements 


Associated Publishers, Washington, D.C. Price $1.50. 


are there, whirling in a never-ending vicious cir- 
cle. The conflict within goes even further. With 
the protective instinct of the outcast, one mo- 
mentarily resents that one of the enemy alien 
should know so well the soul and the mind of 
us; but immediately one remembers that not until 
this knowledge is complete can there be peace 
on earth among men. 
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If the author has not left her home in Wiscon- 
sin and lived among the outcasts in Chicago as one 
of them, as did Rod Roscoe, dreamer and friend, 
then in the hands of one of the initiated she has 
rambled among them as did Natalie Cartwright, 
heiress and aristocrat. One says this with as- 
surance, for Miss Sanborn knows black Chi- 
cago at its best and at its worst. The scenes of 
the tale that are laid in Astor Cartwright’s man- 
sion on the Drive; in Sara McClellan’s south- 
land cottage, and even in the stifling town of Rod’s 
birth lack the vividness, the depth, the intimate 
touch that characterizes the portrayal of life in 
Negro Chicago. This portrayal is, indeed, founded 
on the real contacts of one who has lifted the 
veil that a willfully blind nation has draped 
around our aristocrats, creations of their own 
desires. 

The story has to do with the experiences of 
young Rod Roscoe, drawn into the world of 
“Veiled Aristocrats” by black Carr McClellan, 
genius, gentleman, and the first to feed Rod’s 
beauty starved spirit. Tenderly watched over 
and cared for by Amber Blair, friend of Carr and 
descendant of a distinguished Southerner, Rod be- 
comes absorbed in the life of black Chicago. He 
remains the same through a meteoric rise to fame, 
and his devotion to Carr knows no bounds. It 


survives an acid test when Natalie Cartwright, 
with whom he falls in love immediately upon her 
arrival from France where she has been born and 
bred, succumbs to the charm of Carr and, in de- 
fiance of all the traditions of her father’s race and 
caste, determines to marry the outcast. Rod, 
in spite of our admiration of him, inspires skepti- 
cism. He is too good to be true. 

So simply and yet so skillfully told is the tale 
that the twist at the close to give it a happy end- 
ing, while hardly a surprise, is a distinct disap- 
pointment. One expects more, one demands more. 
The happy ending is anti-climatic. There is a 
dramatic situation, impossible in itself but pregnant 
with opportunities for significant solutions, and 
Miss Sanborn cheats. She chooses the easiest way 
out, either because she wants a so-called happy 
ending or because her characters have broken from 
her grasp and gone beyond her and she is taking 
the only means within her power to imprison them 
again. We hope that the former case is true, be- 
cause the latter supposition indicates a mediocrity 
which we trust is not Miss Sanborn’s. In spite 
of this sacrifice to the gods of convention and con- 
venience, we regard “Veiled Aristocrats” as a 
creditable addition to the now rapidly increasing 
store of books that deal with colored and white 


Americans as they are. 


cA Story About Southern Negroes and King Cotton 


By Eurauia Ossy Proctor 
“In the Land of Cotton,” by Dorothy Scarborough. Macmillan Company, New York. Price $2.00. 


N THE foreword to this story of King Cot- 

ton, one feels the author has exerted poetic 
license. Is her story of Texas cotton-fields, as 
outlined here, exaggerated? This is a pretty 
scene, peaceful—almost sublime—these Texas 
cotton-fields, freshly harrowed with the seeds just 
planted; then the green plant waiting to be 
“chopped”—the blossoms—the bursting white bolls 
in autumn—and the laborers! What a comic opera 
scene is this—the ‘Negroes’ carnival!” Delight- 
fully light is this sketch—the “wild barbaric 
mirth” of the “children of the sun, lovers of light 
and heat.” All this is the foreword, and one 
shrugs an impatient shoulder. “She does not 
know the South,” or “She saw the South from a 
Pullman,” one murmurs. How gravely we mis- 
judge Dorothy Scarborough. This is a gaily 
painted curtain behind which Tragedy and Pathos 
walk hand in hand with Love and Jest. Behind 
it the great Pageantry of King Cotton moves, hold- 
ing our attention until the last figure recedes in 
the distance, and we find ourselves with tear- 
dimmed eyes, compassionate with those pawns 
for whom this young woman has given this labor 
of love—the tenant farmer, (“poor white” if you 
will), and the “children of the sun.” 

In the bottom lands of the Brazos River, in 
Texas, stretch the fields of Greenacres, cotton 


plantation of Jerry Llewellyn, and it is here that 
most of our actors enter the scene, serve their mas- 
ter, Cotton, and are borne off—scourged martyrs 
to his regime. Serena, the daughter, is our hero- 
ine, and in a blend of tears and laughter moves 
on, with Ben Wilson, “poor white,” and Roder- 
ick, debonair—Mr. Bob, family friend and pa- 
tient lover—Phoebe, the coquette, “Skinny” the 
“nigger half wit,” Black Jake, whose laugh ri- 
vals Caruso’s warbling; “drunken Rosy,” who is 
married to a mongrel, and Leslie, a big sister who 
is an affliction that one bears more gracefully 
with the years. There is Rena’s father, Jerry, 
whose smile is like “a warm cloak, wrapping her 
around, that lit gold candles, kindled singing 
hearth fires in her heart.” She knew Dave 
Abernathy, who tried to break away from the 
tentacles of Cotton and whose little son, Billy, 
was crushed in the gin. She felt the blight. of 
the chain-gang creeping up the road to Mr. Jim 
Reynolds’ plantation because he was too mean to 
pay real free laborers. She heard the bay of the 
bloodhounds and saw the guards as they brought 
a whip down on an escaped convict’s back, sore and 
welted from other beatings, when he had only 
stolen a ham because he was hungry. She and Ben 
went down to see the Governor arid she cried on 
His Excellency’s shoulder as she described the 
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horror of the “nigger boy’s punishment.” (And 
yet, so impersonally does Miss Scarborough use 
the words “nigger,” “darky,” and “coon,” that 
even the most sensitive one of us does not quiver 
beneath the finger that touches old wounds. It 
is no probe, but is a careless seeking finger that 
lingers nowhere in particular, but would minister 
to any and all aches). 

Serena has an eighth birthday party and knows 
the awakening of a secret love for Roderick, who 
will not choose her in the games even though she 
selects him three times while Ben stands mutely 
by and winces at his own disappointment. It is 
an illusive love that stays with her for years, 
guarded and fed, to die when he makes love to her, 
after years of devotion of Phoebe who has cast 
him aside for Philip, a crippled veteran of the 
World War. And now she knows she has loved 
Ben always, (steady, worshipping Ben who has 
worked his way through college, while Phil and 
Roderick played—who had stayed at home and 
fought with Cotton, because of a sick father and 
dependent mother instead of being “over there’), 
and before she may tell him, it is Ben who gives 
his life in the defense of the tyrant Cotton, and they 
find the bodies side by side—‘“poor white” Ben 
and “nigger” Skinny, martyrs to the cause of 
Cotton—Ben who had earned a college education 
to combat “Boll weevil” and “Skinny”? whose back 
had been beaten by a convict guard, and in whose 
defense Serena had pleaded with a Governor. 

There is the flood of the Brazos River—“easeful 
of motion as a mulatress,” “good-natured, as 
kindly as a colored person,” where the rescued 
residents of the devastated districts are jammed 
together in the old gin-mill. And always Pathos 
and Jest come to the centre of the stage to take 
the curtain together, for there are the two field- 
hands, Boll Weevil and Battle Axe, who shoot 
dice in a corner of the rescue station, while beside 
them an old black woman sings tremulously, “Lord 
I don’t want to die in a storm!” And the three 
of them, Boll Weevil, Battle Axe, and Ben catch 
a pig out of the swirling debris, slaughter him, 


cook him, and serve him to the hungry assembly, 
gladly cooperative while the Brazos beats against 
their temporary shelter. 

War times in Texas! Cotton at sky-rocket 
prices. Ready cash! Extravagance! Negroes in 
cars, tenant farmers in cars, “airy” demands for 
more wages, unwonted prosperity! More acres 
of cotton, new and high hopes—the advent of the 
pink boll worm! Government inspection, a larva 
found! Condemned fields! More Negroes in the 
acres—but silent and grim. Sharp. whirring 
blades cutting the stalks, gallons of kerosene, 
leaping flames, ashen wastes! ‘Work of de- 
struction never so appeals to Negroes as work 
of construction.”” Despair! 

Still profiteering! More crops! Drought! 
Despair! A philosophic resignation to the limita- 
tions of fate, in the song of the plowing Negro: 
“The white gal ride in the ottermobile, the fair 
brown do de same; the black gal ride in the 
tumble cyar, but she riding jes’ the same!” 

And finally a "Rena with strangely sobered heart, 
who turns to the embracing love of Mr. Bob, 
while she remembers the love of a martyred Ben, 
and together they face a future of unselfish de 
votion to the plea of the slaves of Cotton. Co- 
operation for the farmers, federal supervision, gov- 
ernment credit, general instruction—what a lot of 
things they see to better the cotton situation, a liv- 
ing monument to Ben and to Skinny! 

If this is "Rena who has written the book, as she 
promised to do, those years ago, she has succeeded 
ably in her dissemination. Richly descriptive, 
throbbing with the great pulse of the South as she 
lays her finger here and there to catch its heat, 
“In the Land of Cotton” is well written. There 
is fiction enough to satisfy the most superficial 
reader, and there is fact enough to be quoted by a 
student of science. 

Texas is there—and we are there—and Cotton 
is there, behind that curtain which she calls the 
foreword. Life is there, Art is there, and Truth 
is there! “Yet Cotton is the master of them all.” 


“All God’s Chillun Got Wings” 


A PLAY IN TWO ACTS 
By Eucene O'NEILL 


Published in the February number of 


The American Mercury 


Reviewed by E. A. CARTER 


F Eugene O’Neill’s career as a dramatist should 
end with this most recent offering, his place 
as the foremost American playwright of his time 
will be secure. For this tensely human tragedy, 


“All God’s Chillun Got Wings” transcends “The 
Emperor Jones” and “Anne Christy” both as a 
fine piece of dramatic writing and in sheer artistic 
beauty. 

Stripped of its racial integument, the play is a 
simple love story of a young man and his child- 


hood sweetheart, who becomes the victim of an- 
other playmate without honor. But O'Neill has 
chosen the yet unscratched surface of the race 
problem and one of its many facets to enrich that 
story and to give it throbbing pathos and grim 
fascination. 

A young white girl, betrayed by one of her own 
kind, turns to the love of an ambitious Negro 
youth rather than submit to continued dishonor, 
and the couple seek a haven in France. The 
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drama unfolds in the terrific struggle of this young 
woman to return the honest love of the Negro 
whose wife she has become. To do this she must 
crush the spectre of her own innate contempt for 
the race to which her husband belongs. Unable 
to down the ghost of racial hatred which plagues 
them by fleeing from the physical evidences of it, 
they return to America only to be confronted by an- 
other unyielding force, the consuming ambition of 
the young man’s sister to lift her brother above 
the level of his wife, and thus destroy the mar- 
riage. 

Born on resistless waves of racial hatred and 
human love, Ella, the white girl heroine, verges 
on a mental collapse, which is only averted by 
her husband’s crushing disappointment and failure 
to achieve the goal of his dreams. But when 
she sees the devastating effect of this crash of his 
dream world, for which she is primarily _re- 
sponsible, she rises above the racial inhibitions of 
her mind and in a tenderly beautiful scene sum- 
mons the love of their childhood to find that hap- 
piness which has been denied them. 

To heighten the effect of Ella’s nerve wracking 


struggle, O’ Neill subtly evokes a somber symbolism 
in the form of a Congo mask, which to the unfor- 
tunate girl is the concrete expression of that racial 
concept which is her mental heritage. 

The white characters in the play are not unfa- 
miliar. It is in the delineation of the Negro 
characters that O'Neill evidences a real superiority 
in the use of dramatic sources. All of his Negro 
characters are clearly drawn and sharply contrasted 
—the Negro of the post-bellum period, the young 
Negro who admits his inferiority and is content 
with his status, the young Negro proud of his race 
and of its past,—courageous and hopeful of the 
future, and the Negro who is ambitious but awed 
and bewildered by the impact of the white world 
which scoffs at his efforts to achieve. 

I venture to assert that this play will not be 
popular. Colored people will feel that it is ‘punk 
propaganda” and white America does not relish 
any such assaults on its “Credo” concerning the 
Negro, who, as Mr. Nathan so aptly puts it, “has 
white wool on his head and a misery in his back.” 
But even if O’Neill’s logic falters here and there, 
he has created a brilliant and a beautiful drama. 


On Producing O’Neill’s Play 


By James Licut 


HE PLAY “All God’s Chillun Got Wings” 

presents a problem in production which in a 
way is similar to the problems encountered when 
producing a piay like “Oedipus Rex.” It is a 
tragedy ending on a note of exaltation. It is 
not simply a tragedy of the marriage of a Negro 
and a white, it is a tragedy of two human beings 
caught in the mesh of circumstance from which 
there is no escape. The marriage is one of the 
terms in which the tragedy is expressed. You 
see the love of these two people holding them to- 
gether because of the very elements which society 
has made to put them apart. The problem of 
““Miscegenation”’ is in this tragedy the expression of 
Fate, just as in “Oedipus Rex,” the successive 
calamities which overtake Oedipus are the ex- 
pression of Fate. Just as Fate caused it to be 
that Oedipus’ wife should be his mother, and that 
the tyrant he kills should be his father, so in 
“All God’s Chillun Got Wings,” fate has brought 
it about that the human being whom Ella Downey 
loves and with whom she struggles for the persis- 
tence of her personality is a Negro, and that the 
human being Jim Harris loves is a white woman 
with not enough strength to burn out of herself 
the prejudices of her white society. 

Their love for each other and the social wall 
which their marriage has created leave them no 
escape from each other. They have chosen ostra- 
cism and loneliness as the environment of their 
love, and the terror of their spiritual struggle ends 
by harmonizing them. 





The tragedy of this 
pair has been expressed 
through _ elements 
which are contempor- 
ary to the action. That 
is, the producer must 
express this play not 
only by the actors and 
their speeches but by 
scene and mood made 
out of the appearance 
of immediate life. He 
must give to street cor- 
ners, curbstones, street 
noises, and popular 
Paul Robeson who will play songs the appearance 
the role of “Jim Harris” of being comments of 


the tragic mood. 

Crowds and sentimental tenors reinforce moments 
of drama. Lamp-posts and church doors have their 
way of adding finality to the action. The play is 
written so that this comment by external and in- 
animate things is in the first part of the play 
visible and actual, and in the second part a mat- 
ter of mood and emotion. To express this in the 
usual way, the first part of the play is physically 
expressionistic; the second, psychologically ex- 
pressionistic. 
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‘Notes 


HERE IS an unexpected echo of the Chicago 

“Abyssinian” disorders of 1920 in the dis- 
covery of traces of an elusive and exotic African 
genius, Danko,—bizarre, violent, sensitive, but 
about whom very little otherwise is known. Such 
information as there is, queerly enough, is fur- 
nished by Giovanni Papini in his “Stroncature”’ 
in a critique on Danko. To Mitchell Dawson, a 
Chicago lawyer and a contributor to the Double 
Dealer, published in New Orleans (probably the 
most interesting literary journal emanating from 
the South) is due the credit of this association of 
Danko with the murders and fanaticism of this 
weird band of Negroes. Among the fezzes, kaf- 
tans, old bayonets, and blankets collected by the 
police investigators in the headquarters of the 
leaders after their outbreak, there were found 
queer companions: books of poems, poetry maga- 
zines, note books with original poems in English 
and in African dialect, and a copy book filled with 
jottings of amazingly clever observations on Amer- 
ican literary characters. Several of the poems 
found appear in the issue of the Double Dealer for 
November. They are in the proof sheets of a 
volume, “Natural Songs,” which was being pri- 
vately published in Philadelphia, where everything 
was destroyed when the publishing house was 
burned in 1915. Papini says: 

“Danko, whom his compatriots bizarrely nick- 

named “The Quick Ear,’ is a true and authen- 

tic Negro of Nigeria and was born in 1877 at 

Shibu on the banks of the Benue. No one knows 

exactly who was his father and he has never 

spoken of his mother. At the age -of thirteen 
years we find him already on the coast, at Akassa, 

where he learned English and religion from a 

missionary. From his fifteenth to his twenty- 

third year we know nothing of his life: it is 
what supports our picturing him in the jungles 
of his own country hunting wild beasts. Others, 
more malicious, say that he was.a cattle thief 
and. seducer of girls. But the “most probable 
hypothesis is that he lived in perfect solitude like 

a savage animal, listening to the voices of the 

great trees and of the waters.” 

But of Danko himself there is no trace. After 
the Chicago affair, if he ever was there, “He 
slipped through the white man’s jungle or hides 
somewhere in its monstrous shadows.” . 

*_* * * * 
HERE appeared in the Mercure de France 
for February a review of a volume by Kojo, 
nephew of an African king, on “Phonetic Involu- 
tion” which the New York Times, with incompar- 
able satire, calls M. Kojo’s “Revenge.” It was 
he whom a group of Americans in Paris caused 
to be expelled from a Montmarte restaurant be- 


cause of certain “home-grown” prejudices. 
- * i * * 


i: P TO eight or nine years ago,” says 

George Jean Nathan in the American Mer- 
cury for February, “it is doubtful if in the en- 
tire range of the American drama there was to be 
found a single authentic Negro character. The 





Negro of drama was then either of the white wool 
wig and kidney pain species, given to excessive 
hobbling, many a ‘yas, yas, massa, I’se a-comin,’ and 
a comic line on his every exit, or of the species 
that was essentially a mere blacked-up Caucasian 
minstrel end man, in a cutaway coat three sizes 
too large for him and a snowy toupee, who was 
rather dubiously transformed into a dramatic char- 
acter by giving him one scene in which he taught 
little Frieda and Otto how to say their prayers and 
another in which he apologetically shuffled into 
his master’s library when the mortgage on the 
latter’s old southern estate was about to be fore- 
closed by the northern villain and, with tears in 
his eyes and a quaver in his voice, informed him 
that, come what might, he would stick to him 
until he was daid. It is further doubtful if up to 
eight or nine years ago there was on the Ameri- 
can stage a single Negro character under fifty 
years of age. In the dramatic credo of the ante- 
cedent epoch it was an invariable doctrine that no 
Negro existed who did not have white hair and 
the misery in his back, and who had not been in 
the employ of the same family since boyhood. 
Those stage Ethiops were a peculiar lot, as far 


‘removed from the American Negro of actuality 


as the raisonneurs of Galsworthy are removed from 
the raisonneurs of Viennese musical comedy. Now 
and again a playwright would come along and try 
to break from the established tradition, but the best 
he seemed to be able to negotiate was, as in Ed- 
ward Sheldon’s case, a partly blacked-up Sardou or, 
in Thomas Dixon’s, a melodramatic lay figure 
who served as the pursued animal in a fox hunt 
by the Ku Klux Klan. The effort to look under 
the old superficial burnt cork is a very recent one. 
Miss Stephens’ is another such effort and one con- 
trived with much accuracy and competence. Miss 
Mary H. Kirkpatrick is the entrepreneur. She 
and her associates in the production have managed 
with great success the difficult business of in- 
structing white actors in the manners and idio- 
syncracies of the blacks.” 
* * - * * 


N Voices, a Journal of Verse, there is a poem 
inscribed to “A Negress on Sixth Avenue,” 
by Elizabeth Coatsworth: 


How curious along a street 

To watch the come and go of feet, 

And see a Negress, slabbed and lean, 
Wearing such sandals as a queen 

Might once have worn when she would pass 
On pavements polished bright as glass, 
Herself as alienly fair 

As the gold serpent in her hair, 

And fierce as the hawk wings that spread 
Above the splendor of her head. 


Yet if a slave who crouched and whined 
Had been reborn time .out of mind, 

Just so might she walk down a street 
With scarlet sandals on her feet, 
Sullenly, magnificently, 

Kindled by a memory. 
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N A volume, “Folk Songs of Many Peoples,” 

published by the Women’s Press, Florence 
Hudson Botsford has included selections from 
Negro folk songs among those of Hungary, the 
Balkans, Turkey, Arabia, Japan, and those of the 
Jews, Creoles, and French Canadians. This 
volume pays a tribute to “those who come bring 


ing civilized and civilizing gifts.” 


EAN TOOMER’S “Cane” is being offered 
with a subscription to the Double Dealer, a 
southern literary magazine. 
* * * * 7 
HE FOLLOWING books have been re- 
ceived and will be reviewed: “Negro Poets 
and Their Poems” by Robert T. Kerlin, “Child 
Labor and the Constitution” by Raymond G. 
Fuller, and “Autobiography of Sir Harry H. 
Johnston.” 


Representations of the Emancipation in American Art 


Article I. 


By Freeman H. 





N order to un- 

derstand and 
perhaps to appre- 
ciate the several! 
representations to 
which attention 
will be called it 
may be well first 
to consider the 
fact that Emanci- 
pation—or The 
Emancipation—is 
not an objective 
occurrence which 
may be pictured 
like a balloon as- 
cension or a ship 
launching or a 
footrace. These 
may be more or 
less satisfactorily «je Freedman” by J.Q.4.Ward 
“recorded” by a. 
camera snap-shot 
er a series of them properly selected or 
timed. But an adequate representation, or per- 
haps suggestion, of such an intangible and com- 
prehensive conception as the Emancipation de- 
mands, as a preliminary to any attempted por- 
trayal, a thorough and sympathetic understanding 
of the subject to be represented—its history, mean- 
ing, purpose, manner of accomplishment, and 
sometimes its consequences or results. And to 
select and combine such objective representations 
as will serve to bring out or suggest these 
ideas adequately and artistically, requires thought, 
imagination, and skill. 

One who has not considered the matter may not 
realize the difficulty of attempting to visualize, 
let us say, the Revolution, or the Redemption, or 
Creation, or some such intangible theme with the 
idea of putting his conceptions on canvas in the 
form of a picture. Unless he be a person extra- 
ordinarily gifted, he will probably find himself 
wondering how and where to begin and what to 


portray. 








M. Murray 


I do not assert that these conceptions may not 
be, and have not been, adequately represented ob- 
jectively; but I do say that to do so, adequately 
and understandingly, requires talent and artistic 
skill possessed by only a few. The same may be 
said regarding the Emancipation, and although 
this event might at first seem less difficult of satis- 
factory portrayal than some of the others men- 
tioned, yet, if we may judge by the results ob 
tained by artists, it would appear to be no less so 

What has just been said about representing 
an abstract theme objectively has related more par 
ticularly to painting, or to picturing in any 
manner; and if one purposes to express his con- 
ception by means of sculpture or modeling, the 
difficulties seem to be even greater, and, indeed, 
I think they are. Nevertheless, the difficulties 
have not prevented artists from attempting such 
tasks both in painting and in sculpture (as well 
as in black and white drawing) and in not a few 
cases we have had representations that have been 
expressive, esthetically pleasing, and sometimes in- 
spiring. And, strange as it may seem, so far 
as the theme under consideration is concerned, the 
subject has appeared to be more inviting to 
sculptors than to painters, as we shall see. 

It would be, I think, interesting to inquire into 
the reasons why this is true, but such an inquiry 
would probably lead us too far for the present 
occasion; and moreover, no doubt such an _ in- 
quiry should be undertaken by an abler pen than 
mine. 

With these preliminary observations let us no 
tice some of the more important attempts which 
have been made by American artists—sculptors 
and painters—to give objective representation to 
this great theme. In the brief discussions of the 
few works that we shall notice, some attempt will 
be made to indicate a few of the difficulties to be 
overcome and dangers to be avoided in the por- 
trayal of this and similar abstract conceptions, the 
purpose being to suggest some of the criteria for 
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forming judgments as to the correctness and the 
adequacy of the respective representations.’ 


Shortly after the Emancipation Proclamation 
went into effect, J. Q. A. Ward, one of America’s 
leading sculptors, brought out a statuette, which 
while it did not purport to represent the eman- 
cipation as a theme, yet was obviously inspired 
by that event and may be regarded as at least 
an artistic record of it. This modest little work, 
(it was only about twenty inches high) which he 
named “The Freedman,” was received with great 
favor by the artistic world as well as by the 
general public. Dozens of copies’ cast in bronze 
were sold, and artists, critics, and writers vied 
with each other in praise of the sculptor’s frank- 
ness, skill, and imaginative power. 


Jarves, the eminent art critic, said of it: “Com- 
pletely original in itself, a genuine inspiration of 
American history, noble in thought and lofty in 
sentiment. ... A naked slave has burst his 
shackles, and with uplifted face thanks God for 
freedom. We have seen nothing in our sculpture 
more soul-lifting or more comprehensively elo- 
quent. It tells in one word the whole sad story 
of slavery and the bright story of emancipation.” 


Tuckerman quotes an unnamed “‘intelligent 
writer” as saying of it: “Here is the simple figure 
of a semi-nude Negro, sitting it may be on the 
steps of the Capitol, a fugitive, resting his arms 
upon his knees, his head turned eagerly piercing 
into the distance for his ever vigilant enemy, his 
hand grasping his broken manacles with an en 
ergy that bodes no good to his pursuers. A sim- 
ple story, simply and most plainly told.” 


So much for the story which this intelligent 
writer reads from the statuette. He also sees 
much that is admirable on the physical side. He 
continues: “There is no departure from the 
Negro type. It shows the black man as he runs 
today. It is no abstraction or bit of metaphysics 
that needs to be labelled or explained. It is a fact. 
not a fancy. He is all African. With a true 
and honest instinct, Mr. Ward has gone among 
the race and from the best specimens, with wonder- 
ful patience and perseverance, has selected and 
combined, and from this race alone erected a noble 
figure—a form that might challenge the admiration 
of the ancient Greek. It is a mighty expression 
of stalwart manhood, which now, thanks to the 
courage and genius of the artist, stands forth for the 
first time to assert in the face of the world’s 


*A fuller treatment of this phase of the matter may 
be found in the author's book, “Emancipation and the 
Freed in American Sculpture,” which was reviewed 
in the March issue of OpporTUNITY. 


>The word “copies” as used here, and as generally 
used in sculptural discussions, means reproductions made 
by casting from the same mold or by carving from 
the same model. ’ 


*“Art Idea,” 1864, page 284. 


prejudices, that with the best of them he has at 
least an equal physical conformation.” 

One may ask, and at this day properly ask 
—what was remarkable about the making of a 
representation of the Negro that was “a mighty 
expression of stalwart manhood?” But it should 
be remembered that at that time the Negro was 
popularly regarded as a sort of intermediary or 
“link” between man (and, of course, only white 
men were regarded as the true genus homo) and 
some “lower animal,” perhaps the ape—with lean- 
ings toward the physical form, and maybe, the 
mental traits of this animal. There was at that 
time babble, even in the purported “natural his 
tories,” about the Negro’s alleged long heels, his 
flat “prehensile” feet, his long (ape-like) arms, his 
prognathous jaw, and even—for some “tribes,” 
at least—there were hints of tails. 

Hence, the portrayal of the Negro as having 
a form “equal in physical conformation with the 
best of them” was enough to cause in the popu- 
lar mind wonder mixed with incredulity; while in 
those minds which were able to rise above popu 
lar misconceptions and prejudices such _ insight 
and such frankness excited admiration, not only 
for the artist’s technical ability, but, as Tucker- 
man says, for his “courage.” 

Of course, we know now, from the testimony 
of anthropologists, based on ample measurements 
and comparisons, that these supposed simian physi- 
cal characters are only in a slight degree, if at all, 
racial; and—most significant of all—in so far as 
they may be regarded as characteristic of race, 
they are, with possibly the exception of one, more 
common among white people than among Negroes. 
The one possible exception is the long arms. 
But even that variation from the average of man- 
kind is fugitive, slight and evanescent, and so far 
as observed at all is chiefly confined to certain 
tribes or races of Africa, but is not true of Negroes 
generally. Hence, science has confirmed what the 
artist’s eye observed, and, indeed, any well-trained 
eye could have perceived, if freed from the tram- 
mels of conventionality, pre-conception and 
prejudice. 

All of this, of course, has nothing to do with the 
theme of the Emancipation directly, but  indi- 
rectly it has bearing on it; for it was sought 
to defend and justify the Negro’s degraded social 
status and his economic exploitation on the ground 
that he was “inferior” mentally and physically— 
the one answering to and confirming the other. 
The claim was not merely that the Negro was an 
inferior man, but that he was inferior to man and, 
therefore, like the rest of the “lower orders,” was 
created for man’s—that is, the white man’s—use 
and benefit. It was, then, no mere use of idle 
words to say that “The Freedman’’—this noble 
figure, finely proportioned, alert and dignified— 
was the product of Mr. Ward’s courage and genius. 

However, it may be that I am giving too much 
attention to the physical aspects of this statuette. 


* Tuckerman, “Book of Artists,” page 581. 
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Perhaps I belong to that class of moderns to 
which Lorado Taft refers in his comprehensive 
“History of American Sculpture” (published in 
1903) wherein, referring to certain comments on 
this figure by Sturgis, he says: 

“Mr. Sturgis calls attention, also, to the fact 
that the sculptor has interested himself in truly 
modern fashion in the physical peculiarities of his 
subject. The racial characteristics are certainly 
emphasized as they had not been previously in 
American sculpture. But while we of the pres- 
ent please ourselves in analysing the little figure, 
calmly dissecting its anatomy, it had quite a 
different appeal in the days of stress and struggle 
which gave it birth, We read Mr. Jarves’ con- 
temporary comments and wonder if we _ have 
grown callous: Are we missing all that is best in 
these things? ... Little can we of a younger 
generation appreciate the emotion which was 
wrought into this souvenir of the great Rebel- 
lion.” 

But as greatly as I admire the physical aspects 
of this stalwart figure, with its suggestion of 
aroused intelligence, and as commendable and im- 
portant as I believe the artist’s portrayal to have 
been, yet I try to persuade myself that I, for 
one, am not without some understanding and ap- 
preciation of the emotion—the mingled thankful- 
ness, hope, pathos, and prophecy—which Mr. 
Ward so sympathetically and skilfully wrought into 
this modest, unostentatious little souvenir. 

Not the least admirable feature of this repre- 
sentation is that neither in attitude nor in ex- 
pression does this freedman betray any suggestion 
of stupidity, of cravenness, or of obsequiousness, 
and there seems to be no lack on his part of ap- 
preciative understanding of his new status. I wish 
to emphasive this point; for, in this respect, Ward's 
“Freedman” is in marked and gratifying contrast 
to certain other representations of this event which 
are far better known, and apparently more popu- 
lar with the chief beneficiaries of Mr. Lincoln’s 
proclamation and of the war which finally and 
forever ratified it. 

This freedman appears not only to realize that 
he is, but that he “of right ought to be” free; 
and besides, he appears to be resolved and ready to 
defend his freedom if need be. Moreover, and 
historically more important, there is little doubt 
but that the artist intended to indicate, as one 
writer says, that the “Freedman” has put forth 
his (own) “strength,” not only to bring about, 
but to make secure his freedom, and has not been 
—as some artists have indicated—merely the pas- 
sive recipient of an unearned, and possibly unap- 
preciated, boon. 

Respecting this phase of the matter, perhaps I 
may be permitted to repeat here what I have 
elsewhere said :—We of this day who perfunctorily 
think of and speak of the slaves as “set free by Mr. 
Lincoln” may be inclined to stumble at the sculp- 
tor’s idea that the black man “put forth his 

* Caffin, “American Masters of Sculpture,” page 44. 


strength” and broke, or even assisted to break, 
his fetters. But the “Freedman’’ was conceived 
and modeled in a time of “stress and struggle,” 
while the burial parties were gathering the dead 
black soldiers from a half-dozen bloody battle 
grounds, including Port Hudson and Fort Wag- 
ner, and two hundred thousand more black men 
were rallying beneath the Flag whose triumph they 
hoped and believed would insure their freedom. 
Mr. Ward and many others then living had 
been witnesses of, and participants in, the agi- 
tations and struggles, the sacrifices and martyr- 
doms which had culminated in the war then rag- 
ing, and which had prepared the way for the 
Emancipation Proclamation. These men well 
knew that in the struggles and even in the mar- 
tyrdoms black men had borne conspicuous and 
noble parts. 

To John Quincy Adams Ward and the large- 
hearted and appreciative men of that day it would 
have seemed dissembling and mockery to have 
spoken of merely “bestowing” freedom on _ the 
quarter-million blacks who, at that very time, were 
valiantly doing their share, willingly, even eagerly, 
that a “government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people should not perish from the 
earth.” It was not until a later time, as we shall 
see, that men, including sculptors, could read into 
Mr. Lincoln’s Proclamation, or substitute in it, 
such words as “charity” and “benevolence” where 
Mr. Lincoln had said: “an act of justice and upon 
military necessity.”” 

But however we of this day may regard it, for 
whatever reasons it may or may not appeal to us, 
there is little doubt that in the heart-searching,. 
heart-rending time that it appeared, the general 
public saw in this statuette chiefly what Jarves 
saw: “A naked slave (who) has burst his shackles 
and with uplifted face thanks God for freedom.” It 
is probable that the people of that day felt, as he 
said, “It tells in one word the whole sad story 
of slavery and the bright story of the Emanci- 
pation.” 

To the people of that day to whom the sad 
story of slavery and the fearful struggle for free- 
dom were vivid, chastening experiences, this sin- 
gle, simple statuette, almost wholly void of sug- 
gestive accessories, may have sufficed to have 
epitomized the story of emancipation so far as it 
had unfolded itself. But we who have lived 
through the fifty years that have passed’ since 
that time, can now see that the emancipation that 
was proclaimed in 1863 was but the beginning of 
a long, wavering, and at times discouraging strug- 
gle which is not yet ended. 

But considering how admirable, suggestive, and 
even prophetic Mr. Ward’s “Freedman” was, we 
may unreservedly admit its adequacy and suffici- 
ency for its time. Yet, grateful as we are for 
this noble and expressive work, in the light of 
what has transpired since it was wrought, we have 

* Murray, “Emancipation and the Freed in American 
Sculpture,” page 18. 
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a right to ask and to expect that later and par- 
ticularly present-day representations should be 
even more inclusive and expressive. It will be 
my endeavor to show, as well as I can, in the 
articles to follow, to what extent, if at all, this 
expectation has been realized. 

I think we should not dismiss this eloquent 
statuette from consideration without recording the 
fact that for the artistic public, at least, it still 
has a strong appeal; and that, too, this appeal is 


not due merely to technical excellences, but to its 
containment as well. A copy of it was on ex- 
hibition at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915. 
Mr. J. Nilsen Laurvik, in his review (in the cata- 
logue of the exposition) of the American sculpture 
there, makes note of it. With fine appreciation 
he says: “Few productions of contemporary art have 
been received as so fully expressing the fervor of 
a great national movement as the ‘Freedman,’ 
though it was never executed larger than a 
statuette.” 


Nore: The last remaining copy of this statue in bronze was held by the Gorham Company of New York 
until a few months ago when it was disposed of quite casually as “dead stock.” Mr. Murray suggests that 
it could serve a more useful purpose if located and placed on public view in some such place as the 
Carnegie Library of Howard University in the National Capital—The Editor. 


The Negro of Peter the Great 


By Avexis SercGiewitcH PusHKIN 
Translated from the Original Russian 
By Epona WortHLey UNbDERWoop 


(Continued from the March issue of OpporTuNity) 
FTER about half an hour, the door opened 
again and Peter the Great came out. The 

three reverences to Royalty made by Prince 
Lykoff, by Tatiana Afanassjevna, and by Na- 
tascha he returned merely with some little nods 
of the head and walked vigorously across the room. 
The master of the house held out for him his 
red tulop and accompanied him as far as_ his 
sleigh, where again he thanked him for the great 
honor he had shown to him. Peter the Great 
drove away. 

When Gavrilo Afanassjewitch came back into 
the room he seemed confused. In an irritable 
voice he commanded the servants to clear away 
the table just as speedily as possible, and then 
he commanded Natascha to go to her own cham- 
ber, and told, in haste, his sister and his father- 
in-law that he had an important subject which 
must be discussed with them in his sleeping-room, 
to which he was in the habit of retiring to rest 
a little after he had eaten. 

The old Prince threw himself down upon the 
oak bed. Tatiana Afanassjevna sat down in her 
old easy chair, upholstered in worn silk, after 
first taking the precaution of procuring a little 
stool for her feet to rest upon. 

Gavrilo Afanassjewitch closed the door. He 
took a seat upon the bed at the foot of Prince 
Lykoff. He began to speak in a low, restrained 
voice: 

“Well, the Czar came to talk with me about 
something and about nothing. Try a guess at 
what it was all about.” 

“How do you expect us to know, brother?” 
replied Tatiana Afanassjevna. 

“Is it possible that the Czar has made you a 
voyeovde?” questioned the father-in-law. “He 
should have done that long ago. Or has he per- 
haps made you an Ambassador? Now for that 


position they do not use wholly secretaries of 
state, but they send men of noble birth to the 
courts of foreign kings.” 

“No,” was the reply, frowning as he spoke. 
“You know I belong to the men of the old time. 
Men like us, today, rulers are not using. Al- 
though a genuine Russian nobleman is worth more 
than all the cheap upstarts put together. But 
this is another question.” 

“Well, what did he talk about?” begged Ta- 
tiana Afanassjevna. “Why did it please His 
Majesty to remain so long with you? God pro- 
tect us from evil!” 

“It is not what you might call evil, but | 
must confess that the affair makes me thoughtful.” 

“Well, what is it? What is it, brother?” 

“It’s about Natascha. The Czar came to make 
a proposal for her hand.” 

“God be praised!” exclaimed Tatiana Afan- 
assjevna, crossing herself. “The girl is old 
enough to marry, and as the maid is so must the 
bridegroom be too. God grant us love and wis- 
dom. A great honor! But for whom has the 
Czar asked her?” 

“Hm!” grunted Gavrilo Afanassjewitch. “For 
whom? That’s the question—for whom?” 

“Who could it be?” repeated Prince Lykoff, 
who had begun to doze off a little. 

“You just guess once,” answered Gavrilo Afan- 
assjewitch. 

“My God! dear brother,” broke in the old lady, 
“how could you expect us to guess? As if there 
were not a multitude of marriageable men at 
Any of them would jump at the chance 
Tell me, is it Dol- 


court! 
to marry your Natascha. 
goruki ?” 
“No, it is not Dolgoruki.” 
“Well, God be good to him. I call him too 
haughty! It is Schein? Or is it Troiekoorov?” 
“It is neither the one nor the other.” 
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“Well, I do not like either one of them par- 
ticularly well. They are too reckless; they have 
caught too much of the German spirit. Well, 
then, perhaps it is Milaslavski?” 

“No, he is not the one.” 

“Cut him out then. He is stupid, but he is 
rich. Well, then, who is it? Yeletzki? Lwvoof? 
Or maybe it is Ragusinski? If it isn’t, I can’t 
think of another soul.... Now you tell us 
who it is the Czar wants Natascha to marry.” 

“His adopted son, the Negro Ibrahim.” 

The old woman clapped her hands and screamed. 
Prince Lykoff, in astonishment, lifted his head 
from the cushion. 

“He wants her for Ibrahim?” 

“Dear brother,” said the old woman, “I don’t 
think it would be wise.” 

“Well, what do you expect me to do?” ques- 
tioned Gavrilo Afanassjewitch. “I cannot refuse 
the Czar. In return, he promises me great fa- 
vors for all my race.” 

“How?” interrupted the old Prince, who was 
quite awake by now. 

“Ibrahim is not, as you know, a man of hum- 
ble birth,” explained Gavrilo Afanassjewitch. “He 
is the son of a Sultan. The heathens took him 
captive and sold him as a slave in Constantinople. 
There our Russian Ambassador bought him and 
sent him as a present to Peter the Great. His 
oldest brother then came to Russia with a great 
sum of gold to buy him back.” 

“We all know about that old fable.” 

“Dear Brother Gavrilo Afanassjewitch!” ex- 
claimed the old lady, “instead of that, why did 
you not tell us what answer you gave the Czar?” 

“I told him that we were in his power, and 
that we were his serfs, and that in all things we 
would obey his word.” 

Just at that moment a slight rustling was heard 
behind the door. Gavrilo Afanassjewitch made 
an attempt to open it, but found that something 
hindered him. He pushed against it; the door 
yielded at length and he saw Natascha on the 
floor behind the door. 

Her heart had warned her about the nature 
of the message which the Czar had given to her 
father. When she heard her father’s last words 
she fainted and fell, hitting her head as she did 


so. 

The servants came running in. They lifted 
Natascha and bore her to her room. After a few 
minutes she opened her eyes but the injury to her 
head as she fell had been sufficient to keep her 
from recognizing her father or her aunt. Then 
a violent fever set in, and in her delirium she 
called continually: “Valerian! My dear Va- 
lerian! There they come!” 

Tatiana Afanassjevna looked at her brother 
sadly. He was pale and left the room in silence. 


He went back to the old Prince who had re- 
mained below because he was unable to climb the 
stairs. 





“What Valerian is she talking about?” asked 
the old man in a worried voice. “Could it pos- 
sibly be that orphan, the son of our political 
enemy, whom you brought up in our house?” 

“The very one... unfortunately,” answered 
Gavrilo Afanassjewitch. “During the uprising 
his father saved my life, and it must have been 
the devil who inspired me to take that accursed 
little wolf of his into my home. When about two 
years ago, on his request, I put him into the army, 
Natascha wept and wept, and he too was deeply 
affected. It seemed to me suspicious at the time 
and I spoke of the occurrence with my sister, 
but since that day Natascha has not once men- 
tioned his name. And we had never had a word 
from him. I supposed, of course, that she had 
forgotten him, but that does not seem to be 
the case. However, it is decided now that she 
marry Ibrahim.” 

Prince Lykoff did not contradict him because 
it would have been useless to do so. He got up 
and went home. Tatiana Afanassjevna remained 
in Natascha’s room. 

This sudden and unexpected decision was just 
as great a blow to Ibrahim as it had been to 
Gavrilo Afanassjewitch. He was informed in 
this way. 

Peter the Great and Ibrahim were working 
together in their study, as usual, when the Czar 
turned to him abruptly: 

“Sometimes, my son, it seems that you are sad 
and cast down. Tell me what it is that goes 
wrong with you.” 

Ibrahim hastened to assure him that he was 
perfectly satisfied with his lot in life. 

“Good!” exclaimed the Czar. “If your head 
hangs like that when you haven’t any cause, I 
know just what will make you merry.” 

When the work was finished, which they were 
doing, Peter the Great asked Ibrahim: 

“Do you like that young girl with whom you 
danced the minuet the other night?” 


“She is very charming, Majesty. She is modest 
and sweet.” 
“Would you like to marry her? If so, I will 


see to it that you meet her often.” 

“T, Majesty?” 

“Listen to me, Ibrahim. You are all alone in 
the world. You have neither relatives nor na- 
tive land. I am the only one here who is not a 
stranger to you. If I should die today, what 
would become of you, my poor fellow? You must 
find a home for yourself, and now, while the time 
is propitious for you to do it. You must form 
new family relation here and be married into 
the old Russian nobility so that you will have the 
support of strong family alliances.” 

“Majesty, I am happy under your protection 
and happy that I possess your protection. God 
grant that I should not be permitted to outlive 
you. That is really the only thing I wish. But 
if it were a question of marrying, would that 
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young girl and her family like me? My external 
appearance—” 

“Your external appearance? What madness! 
What is wrong with your external appearance, | 
should like to know? It is a young girl’s busi- 
ness to do what she is told to, and as for her 
father, what can he say when he finds that I am 
the one who makes the proposal ?” 

The Czar ordered his sleigh. He went out and 
left Ibrahim to his thoughts. 

“Marry!” thought the African. “Why should 
I not? Why should I be condemned to spend 
my life in loneliness? Why should it not be 
granted to me, the noblest joys and the holiest 
duties of humanity? Why should these pleasures 
be denied to me merely because I happen to be 
born in a tropical land? Of course, I cannot 
hope that anyone will love me, but that would 
be a childish reason. And then, can any reason- 
able person believe in love? Can love exist in 
the light and frivolous heart of a woman? Since 
I have renounced forever such intoxicating delu- 
sions I have devoted myself, with strength of will, 
to affairs of importance. The Czar is right. I 
must think of the future. If I marry this young 
girl I shall be united with the proud old Russian 
nobility and no longer be an alien in my adopted 
land. I shall not expect her to love me; I shall 
feel sufficiently repaid if she is faithful to me, 
and I shall be able to purchase her friendship 
at least through constant kindness, devotion, and 
honorable living.” 

Ibrahim felt it was now his duty to set at his 
work again, but his imagination was so aroused 
he could not do it. He left the papers lying where 
they were and went out to take a walk along the 
bank of the Neva. Soon he heard the voice of 
Peter the Great ring out. He turned around 
swiftly and saw the Czar, whose face looked very 
merry, get out of his sleigh and walk toward him. 
“Tt is all settled, my dear son,” declared Peter, 
grasping his hand. “I made the proposal for you 
myself. Tomorrow you will go to make a call 
on your prospective father-in-law. But you mustn’t 
forget to flatter his old-fashioned Russian pride. 
Get out of your sleigh at the gate, then proceed 
across the courtyard on foot, talk to him about 
his merits, his celebrated name, and family. That 
will delight him. And now,” twirling his cane, 
“go with me to see that wretch Danilowitch. 
I’ve got a bone to pick with him because of his 
last escapade.” 

Ibrahim thanked Peter for his fatherly good- 
ness and care of him, accompanied him as far 
as the resplendent palace of Prince Menshikov, and 
then he turned around and went back home. 

The flame flickered dimly in front of the 
shrine in which were the gold and silver deco- 
rating the icons. The trembling light illumined 
dimly the bed with its curtained hangings and the 
little table beside it, upon which various medi- 


caments were set out. 


Near the stove a serving maid sat by a spinning 
wheel, and a soft murmur was the only sound 
that disturbed the silence. 

“Who is there?” 

The maid got up, came over to the bed and 
lifted the hangings. 

“How long before daylight?” inquired Natascha. 

“It is past noon now,” replied the maid. 

“But, then, why is it so dark ?” 

“The window shutters are closed, gracious lady.” 

“Help me to dress quickly!” 

“No, that’s forbidden, gracious lady.” 

“How long have I been ill?” 

“Fourteen days.” 

“Is that possible? I thought it was only since 
yesterday.” 

Natascha was silent. She was trying to as- 
semble her scattered thoughts. Something had 
happened but she was unable to remember just 
what it was. The maid stood in front of the 
bed awaiting her command. Just then down- 
stairs a low rumbling noise was heard. 

“What is that?” asked Natascha. 

“The gentlemen have just finished dining,” 
replied the maid. ‘They are getting up from 
the table.” 

This piece of news made Natascha happy. She 
made a little gesture. The maid dropped the bed 
curtain and went back to the spinning wheel. 

A few moments later a head covered with a 
huge white hood, decorated with long black rib- 
bon, poked through the door and a loud whisper 
was heard. 

“How’s Natascha?” 

“Good day to you, dear little aunt!” said Na- 
tascha, while Tatiana Afanassjevna was hurrying 
to the bed. 

“The gracious lady is better,” explained the 
maid, shoving the chair toward the bed as she 
spoke. The old lady kissed her niece and sat 
down. Thereupon a German doctor came in. He 
wore a long black coat and a powdered wig. 
First he felt Natascha’s pulse and then he an- 
nounced first in Latin and next in Russian, that 
she was on the road to health. He asked for 
paper and ink, wrote out a prescription and left. 

The old lady kissed Natascha once more and 
hurried downstairs to tell the joyous news to 
Gavrilo Afanassjewitch. 

In the drawing room downstairs the Negro of 
Peter the Great, in full uniform, his sword fas- 
tened to his side, but holding his hat in his hand, 
was conversing with Gavrilo Afanassjewitch. The 
young Frenchman, K , was wiggling about 
upon the wide soft sofa and without seeming to 
was listening to the conversation and playing with 
an old hunting dog. When he got tired of this 
occupation he walked over toward a mirror, usu- 
ally the last resort of a vain idler like himself. 
And in this mirror he saw reflected Tatiana 
Afanassjevna, as she peered in the door and made 
a little gesture to her brother, which her brother, 
however, did not understand. 
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“Someone’s calling you, Gavrilo Afanassjewitch,” 
declared young K turning toward them and 
interrupting Ibrahim, who was speaking. 





Gavrilo Afanassjewitch got up, went out to 
his sister and closed the door behind him. 

“I admire your patience,” said young K to 
Ibrahim. “For hours you have been listening to 
the foolish chatter about the great age of the 
Lykoft family and the Rschevski family, and then 
you add to what has been said your learned ob- 
servations. In your place j’aurais plante la that 
old wind bag—and the rest of the family with 
him. And I wouldn't have excepted Natascha 
Gavrilovna, who hasn't an atom of sense of how 
she ought to dress and who is playing that she is 
ill. Now tell me right out and be honest. Are 
vou really in love with that little mijauree ?” 

“No,” replied Ibrahim. “I am not marrying 
for love, but for certain considerations for my fu- 
ture, and because the girl doesn’t seem to cherish 
any dislike for me.” 

“Now listen to me, Ibrahim,” said the young 
Frenchman, ‘“‘and take my advice this once. | 
really have a good deal more sense than anybody 
thinks I have. Give up all this foolishness. Do 
not marry. It seems to me that these future rela- 
tives have no particular liking for you. Now do 
you not think that very strange things happen in 
this world? Call to your mind that old Parisian 
friend of ours, Countess L ! With your fiery, 
melancholy, suspicious nature, and with the fact 
that you were born in a tropical country, why do 
you insist upon running into all the dangers of 
matrimony ?” 

“T am grateful to you for your kind and thought- 
ful advice,”’ interrupted Ibrahim. ‘You've heard 
the proverb, haven’t you? ‘Jt is not your duty 
to rock other people's children to sleep.” 

“Be careful, Ibrahim,” laughed the Frenchman, 
“that vou do not do it.”’ 

In the next room a lively conversation was 
going on. 

“I do not think it wise to take him into the 
room now,” said the old lady. 











“But consider,” argued the determined brother. 
“in fourteen days the wedding will take place 
and he will not have seen his bride. What 
would the Czar say to that? The Czar has al- 
ready sent his messengers here three times. What- 
ever happens, I cannot afford to offend him.” 

“Well, then, let me go to her room and pre- 
pare her for his coming.” 

Gavrilo Afanassjewitch was satisfied with this 
reply and went back to his two guests in the 
drawing room. 

“God be thanked!” he remarked to Ibrahim, 
“all danger is over.” 

K expressed to Gavrilo Afanassjewitch his 
hope for a speedy recovery. Then he begged 
to pay no more attention to him, that he must go 
away at once, and hastened to the outer hall with- 
out waiting for his host to accompany him. 








In the meantime Tatiana Afanassjevna hurried 
upstairs to announce the approaching visit to her 
niece. She went into the room, sat down on 
the bed, breathing heavily from the effort of 
climbing the stairs, and took Natascha by the 
hand. Before, however, they could find time to 
speak the door opened. 

“Who is there?” inquired Natascha. 

The old lady was startled. Gavrilo Afanass- 
jewitch pulled the curtain, looked down upon his 
daughter and asked her how she felt. Natascha 
tried to smile. Just at this moment it seemed 
to her that another person was standing at the 
end of the bed. She looked up and _ recognized 
Ibrahim, the adopted son of the Czar. But the 
next time she looked up she did not see anyone 
standing there, and she sent the waiting maid to 
bring her old nurse. 

The form of a little old woman, who was as 
round as a cannon ball, rolled in and paused in 
front of the bed. Lastotschka, which was the 
name of the nurse, had followed Gavrilo Afanass- 
jewitch and Ibrahim up the stairs as rapidly as it 
was possible for her short legs, and—impelled by 
curiosity—she had hidden behind the door. As 
soon as Natascha saw her she sent the maid away 
and beckoned the old woman to bring a stool and 
sit by her bed. 

Never before was so much energy confined in 
one small body. She poked her nose. into every- 
thing. She knew everything that was going on. 
and she always had advice to give. Through her 
sly and insinuating way she had succeeded in win- 
ning the love and the hatred of the entire household 
over which she ruled. Even Gavrilo Afanass- 
jewitch listened to her advice, her complaints, and 
her requests. Tatiana Afanassjevna asked her 
advice every other minute and was guided by her 
opinion; and Natascha, who was endlessly devoted 
to her, confided to her all the secrets of her youth- 
ful heart. 

“Lastotschka, did you know that my father has 
promised me to Ibrahim, the adopted son of the 
Czar?” 

The old woman's wrinkled face became more 
wrinkled. 

“Can my father, nurse, be forced to change his 
mind ?” 

The old woman shook her head. 

“Will not my grandfather and my aunt save 
me from this distasteful marriage?” 

“No, my gracious little lady. While you have 
been ill Ibrahim has bewitched them all. The 
barin has really lost his head. The Prince is 
crazy over him. I am sorry, of course, that he 
is a Negro, because a better man you could not find 
in the whole world. If it is your fate to marry 
him, then you will marry him. You know cus- 
toms are not as they were in the old days; hus- 
bands can no longer shut their wives in the wo- 
men’s apartment in the terem. I hear that he is 
very rich; life for you will be like a full cup; 
vou will be happy and live merrily.” 
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“Poor Valerian!” sighed Natascha, so softly that 
she hoped the old woman would not hear it. 

“That’s just it, little lady,” whispered the old 
nurse. “If you had not been so in love with 
that orphan and if you had not raved about him 
so often while you have been ill here!” 

“What?” inquired Natascha, frightened. “Did 
I talk about Valerian, and did my father hear it?” 

“That’s just the unlucky thing that happened. 
If you should beg him now not to give you to 
Ibrahim he would think that Valerian is the 
cause. There is nothing to be done about it now. 
Obey the wishes of your parents. What is to come 
will come.” 

Natascha did not answer. The knowledge 
that the secret of her heart was known to her 
father had made a deep impression upon her. Sad- 
dened and ashamed, she bent to the will of 
destiny. 

In the dwelling of Gavrilo Afanassjewitch, to 


the right of the entrance hall, there was a little 
room that had only one window. In this room 
stood a narrow bed provided with a woolen cover- 
ing. In front of the bed stood a small table upon 
which burnt a tallow candle and beside it an open 
music book lay. Against the wall there hung an 
old, worn military coat and an old three cor- 
nered hat. Above the hat there was fastened 
roughly with three nails a cheap picture of Charles 
the Twelfth of Sweden, on horseback. The tones 
of a flute filled this modest little room. The 
captive dancing-master, its only occupant, wearing 
a Chinese dressing-gown and a pointed night-cap, 
was wiling away the hours of the long winter 
evening by playing the old march music of the 
Swedish army. After he had kept at this amuse- 
ment for two hours he took his flute carefully 
apart, put it away in its case, and then began 
to undress. 


(The end.) 


Meharry Medical College 





EHARRY Medical Col- 

lege is a concrete example 
of what may be accomplished 
by cooperation. It is unique 
in its organization, being purely 
professional or technical rather 
than academic. Its charter was 
granted for the establishment, 
support, and maintenance of a 
medical college, with depart- 
ments of medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, and nurse training, 
including the power to maintain 
a hospital or hospitals, and to 
confer degrees. So far as is 
known, it is one of two success- 
ful and recognized professional 
schools which are not connected 
with the so-called university or 
academic institutions. 





It took its origin from the fact that five Chris- 
tian gentlemen by the name of Meharry, all 
brothers, were led to pool their financial as- 
sets and give them for the purpose of founding 
a medical school for the training of Negro youth. 
The total amount given was not over $10,000. 
They were staunch abolitionists and felt that in 
giving to this cause they could assist their country 
in the bitter days of reconstruction. None of 
the five brothers was a medical man, but Dr. 
George W. Hubbard, a native of New Hamp- 
shire, who came down to the South just prior 
to the end of the war between the states, became 
greatly interested in the work of educating Negro 
children and later developed a desire to study 
medicine, which he did at Nashville University, 








Meharry Medical College 


and received his degree in 1876; two years later 
he was awarded a diploma from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. It was he who was chosen to found and 
develop this embryo of a medical school so that Dr. 
Hubbard is indeed the “creator of Meharry Medi- 
cal College,” and for fifty years he has labored and 
served untiringly and faithfully. 

From the meagre, undermanned, and poorly 
equipped college that it was in 1876, Meharry 
now has a faculty of 83 colored and white mem- 
bers. There are in training in the Department of 
Medicine, 118 students; Department of Dentistry, 
261; Department of Pharmacy, 94; Department 
of Nurse Training, 24. Every state in the Union 
is represented and 30 students are from foreign 
countries. 
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During the summer of 1923, through the Gen- 
eral Education Board of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, an appropriation of $88,000 was made for 
the purpose of making extensive alterations and re- 
pairs on Hubbard Hospital and for the building of 
another story. This addition houses two operating 
rooms, a sterilizing room, two anesthetizing rooms, 
the Obstetrical Department, a delivery room, the 
Infant Department, and 16 semi-private rooms. 
An elevator and an electric signalling system have 
been installed. 

Miss Hulda Lyttle, a graduate of Hubbard 
Hospital, who has also had extensive post-graduate 
work in other hospitals, has been appointed Su- 
perintendent, replacing Dr. Paul H. Dietrich. The 
Medical Director is Dr. William A. Beck, a 
graduate of Meharry. Other recent appointees 
are Mrs. Margaret Bright, a graduate of the John 
Andrew Memorial Hospital in Tuskegee, Ala., to 


the Nurse Training Department. Dr. Sewall 
Freeman and Dr. D. F. Johnson, both graduates 
of Meharry, to the Dental Department, and Prof. 
George Clark and Dr. F. D. Inge, graduates of 
the University of Minnesota, to the Pharmacy 
Department. 

Meharry Medical College represents the best 
in Negro education. There is a splendid spirit 
of cooperation between the members of the pro- 
fession represented at Meharry in the city of Nash- 
ville, and between the members of the Dental 
Faculty of Vanderbilt University and Meharry 
Medical College, six of whom teach the same sub- 
jects in both institutions and are as vitally inter- 
ested in the success of the teaching at one insti- 
tution as at the other. Truly Meharry Medical 
College is a concrete example of what coopera- 
tion and good will between the races can do. 


National Urban League’s Industrial Program 


HE PLAN of the National Urban League 

to establish a National Industrial Program, as 
presented by Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive 
Secretary, in the summary of the Report of the 
National Urban League for the year 1923, in the 
March issue of Opportunity, has been given de- 
cided encouragement by an offer of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., to furnish each year for three 
years one half of the total annual budget of $9,000 
or $4,500, on condition that the balance of the 
budget is raised. Sixteen hundred dollars per 
year of the balance for three years has been 
pledged. This leaves $2,900 per year to be 
raised. When this is pledged, the League will 
immediately inaugurate its program which is given 
below to refresh our readers’ minds: 

1. To standardize and coordinate the local em- 
ployment agencies of the League so that ex- 
change of information and more regular cor- 
respondence between them can assure appli- 
cants for work more efficient and helpful 
service and employers of labor a more ef- 
ficient group of employees; 

2. To work directly with large industrial plants 
both in cities where the League is established 


and the communities removed from such cen- 
ters to procure larger opportunity for work 
and for advancement on the job for Negro 
workers and to stimulate Negro workers to a 
fresh determination to “make good” on the 
job so that their future in industry may be 
assured ; 

3. To help through available channels of infor- 
mation to ascertain points at which there is 
need of Negro labor and points at which there 
is an oversupply of Negro labor and to use 
existing agencies of publicity and placement 
to direct Negro labor, including migrants, to 
those points where they are most needed and 
where their families will most easily become 
adjusted. 

The League will be pleased to acknowledge with 
grateful thanks further contributions towards this 
much needed activity. Now is the best time to 
start this work as the spring will see large num- 
bers of migrants moving from the country to the 
city and from southern communities to northern 
cities in search of larger industrial opportunity and 
in answer to the demands of our growing 
industries. 





50 mannikins. 


OpporTUNITY. 





N TUESDAY evening, May 6, the Utopia Neighborhood Club of New York City will hold 

its Tenth Annual Fashion Show at Madison Square Garden. 
75 colored people, will be staged by Mrs. Daisy C. Reed, the president of the club, and there will be 
The aim of the club is to establish in Harlem a child-helping and recreation 
center for colored children whose mothers work away from home. The Harlem Child Welfare 
Committee has voted to turn over to the organization all the money in its treasury, $10,434.75, 
for this purpose. A contract has been signed for the purchase of a house, costing $15,500, at 170 
West 130th Street. The sum of $25,000 is needed for renovation, equipment, and the maintenance 
of this work, and it is hoped that a large part of this fund will be raised through the Fashion Show. 
The general admission will be $1.00; reserved seats, $1.50. 


A Fabric’s Revue, comprising 


Tickets may be purchased through 
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INTER-RACIAL FORUM 


Compiled by Mapetine G. ALLISON 


ROM the Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Ap- 

peal: ““When the people of a commonwealth 
bring themselves into conformity with the law 
and lend their efforts to the full and impartial 
enforcement of all laws, they take the all-import- 
ant step toward securing for themselves the bene- 
fits which civilized government seeks to bestow.” 


* * - 


The New York Post: “There is no Negro 
problem today because the progress of the Negro 
in education, business, and religion has shown pos- 
sibilities. If treated as others, he will be an 
asset as a useful, law abiding citizen.” 

* * * 


In the Duluth, Minn., Herald: ‘Let there 
be a rebirth of justice. Consider that movements 
of masses of people always have a profound sig- 
nificance; that there is always a reason.” 


= * ~ 


James Weldon Johnson in the New York 
World: “Hardly any human being but will re- 
spond with enthusiasm to an opportunity to give 
of his best. But tell him what he must and must 
not be, and you produce social and _ individual 
death. The very program the ‘Anglo-Saxon 
Clubs’ are urging already is in force in one sec- 
tion of our country and that section—the South— 
is the most backward section, culturally, of the 
Nation.” 

* x * 

The Holyoke, Mass., Transcript: “I recognze 
only the supremacy of the law, and the equality of 
every man before the bar of justice.” 

* “ * 

Heywood Broun in the Buffalo, N. Y. Courier: 
“Roland Hayes sang of Jesus, and it seemed to 
me that this was what religion ought to be. It 
was a mood instead of a creed, an emotion rather 
than a doctrine. There was nothing to define 
and nothing to argue about. Each person took 
what he liked and felt whatever he had to feel, 
and so there was no heresy. And as for miracles, 
music itself is a miracle. 

“For that matter, I saw a miracle in Town 
Hall. Half of the people who heard Hayes were 
black and half were white and while the mood of 
the song held they were all the same. They 
shared together the close silence. One motion 
wrapped them. And at the end it was a single 
sob.” 


* *“ * 


From the Pittsburgh, Pa., Chronicle Telegram: 
“A citizenship such as ours does well to take 
thought of its varied make-up and to realize the im- 
mensity of the task of coordinating its various ele- 
ments into a harmonious whole.” 


In the Tacoma, Wash., News Tribune: “It is 
not so certain that they always benefit themselves 
by their migration. ‘Jim Crow’ cars may be left 
behind, but not racial prejudice. When oppor- 
tunities of one sort are gained, others are lost. But 
the Negroes have succeeded in arousing more in- 
terest in their problem and more intelligent study 
of it, which should ultimately be fruitful of good 
results.” 

* 7 ” 

Emmett J. Scott in an address in New York: 
“A tribute to the Negro to which I always like 
to refer with great satisfaction is the fact that of 
all the groups represented in our American citi- 
zenry, it was from the Negro group that selection 
was made of a military guard for the nation’s capi- 
tal when war was declared by the Congress of the 
United States in 1917.” 


* = ~ 


A French girl in the Boston, Mass., Telegram: 
“I see that a number of the readers of your paper 
attach unusual importance to a play because a 
white girl is required to kiss a colored fellow 
in her role. . . . I am quite sure that Sara Bern- 
hardt or any of our great living actresses would 
not hesitate to kiss a colored man in a role re- 
quiring it. The theatre is a place of art, and 
should portray that which is the truth.” 


* *« : 


In “Nature and Human Nature.” by Alexan- 
der: “In a true democracy all the citizens are, as 
it were, naturalized through the discovery of the 
ideal citizen.” 

= * * 

The Journal of Applied Sociology: “The de- 
crease in the number of lynchings in the United 
States from 53 in 1922 to 28 in 1923 is a hope- 
ful sign that racial attitudes are becoming saner.” 


* * * 


Thomas H. Rossbottom in Forbes: “When- 
ever, in speechifying, I touched on the Negro 
question, the burden of my argument was: ‘Noth- 
ing is ever settled until it is settled right.’ ”’ 


* * * 


Professor Kelly Miller in the Elizabeth, N. J., 
Journal; “It is a most unfortunate situation that 
any man who is doing his best as a_ neighbor, 
worker, and citizen should be handicapped by his 
color. . . . It is unfortunate, in other words, that 
race prejudices should prevent any American citi- 
zen looking deeper than the skin color of his fel- 
low citizen. The manhood that is below the 
skin, after all, is the thing that counts in any 
man, black or white.” 
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POT POURRI 


A CoMMENDATION 


REJUDICE against the colored man has re- 

cently had a considerable stiffening in many 
localities, the effect being worth comment. The 
colored man has some reason for believing that the 
world dominated by the white race is against him. 
He could react in one of two ways against this 
conviction, one being to “lay down” and quit, 
concluding that the odds were too great against 
him and it was not worth while. The other is 
to brace himself, concluding that there is nothing 
for it but to make headway on his own, to make 
better use of all his opportunities and win out by 
sheer determination and effort. 

There are responsible reports that the colored 
race is taking the second course. Here in Topeka 
we have some evidence of it which agrees with 
what is reported in other parts of the country. 
Recently the superintendent of schools made a re- 
port of school records and grades, and from this 
report it seems that what is known as _ the 
“median line” is not greatly different among our 
colored pupils than in the rest of the schools. This 
means that colored people on the whole are taking 
their work seriously and, as a matter of fact, this 
is what the teachers report. 

Similar reports come from other schools.  Re- 
cently it would appear that colored grades are 
better than they had been. Moreover, teachers in 
some places say that the difference is marked in the 
last 18 months or so, indicating a more serious 
intention and purpose on the part of pupils in the 
schools, and that they find a quick response also 
from parents. 

This is all to the credit of the colored race. 
It is a proof of its ability to stand up against 
disadvantages and against unfair prejudice, or even 
against a desire to see it go down instead of up. 
The more the colored race falls back upon its 
own powers and resources, the greater the de- 
velopment of all its qualities. All that is heard 
of it in this respect in the last year and more is 
worthy of commendation, and a rebuke to propa- 
gandists of race hatred. 


Topeka, Kan., CAPITAL. 


“WHY SHOULDN’T ALL MEN BE 
FREE?” 

Out in Warren County, New Jersey, the 
wooded hills rise high above the surrounding 
country. Their long lines look down on winding 
brooks and widespread fields. There is a sense 
a spaciousness and freedom that does the soul 
good. Not far away the Delaware Water Gap 
lifts its impossible heights towards the sky. Many 
a morning, Benjamin Lundy, the Quaker boy, 
looked off at the woods and hills of Warren 
County, and unconsciously drank in their in- 
fluence. He was nineteen when he went to the 


flat country of Ohio and settled down to earn 
his living by working in leather. 


1808. 


This was in 





“Not much like Warren County,” said Ben- 
jamin Lundy to himself, as he looked at a group 
of Negroes whom he saw herded together like 
cattle in the possession of a slave-trader who was 
passing through the town where he lived. The 
more the New Jersey Quaker looked at the 
slaves, the more there stirred in him a desire to 
give freedom to every human being. “They ought 
to be treated decently!” he said at first. Then 
after a time, “Why shouldn’t all men be free?” 

As the years went on, Benjamin Lundy talked 
more and more about the slave traffic. He was so 
very much in earnest that he interested many of 
his friends. 

Out of his hard work in leather he had saved 
a small sum of money. He began to spend this 
money in the furthering of organizations to help 
the Negroes. Then he began to go farther from 
home to see what he could do to give all people, 
black amd white, the same breath of freedom. 
“Say, Ben,” urged a friend, “what’s going to 
become of your business? You'll lose all your 
customers. Drop this ‘nigger’ business.” “No,” 
said Lundy, as he shut his lips tightly, “this is 
a bigger business than leather; this is human hide 
we are dealing in—and I am going to do what | 
can to end this business, even if it ends my busi 
ness.” It did end his business and he became prac 
tically a poor man again. It nearly ended his life 
for a man one day sprang upon him and beat him 
down because of his views. He kept on, restlessl) 
going up and down the land, preaching freedom 
and trying to do something to make the condition 
of the Negroes happier. He went down to the 
West Indies, to see if he could find an island 
where all the Negroes might go; he went up into 
the forests of Canada, to see if there he could find 
a refuge for the slaves; he travelled in the deserts 
of Mexico on the same errand. He did an im 
mense amount of good and died in 1839 at the age 
of 50. His dream was not realized, but surely 
Benjamin Lundy, if anyone, heard the words, “As 
ye have done it unto the least of these.” 


Knoxville, Tenn., SENTINEL. 


THE SANHEDRIN 

Taking their name from the Sanhedrin called by 
Napoleon to eliminate the friction between Jew 
and Gentile in his domains, this ““Negro Sanhe- 
drin” is seeking to solve some of the problems con 
fronting their race in the United States. 

In so doing, the conferees will find themselves 
confronted by the ineradicable question of race con 
sciousness. The social segregation of which so 
many Negroes complain finds a similar biological 
expression among the whites in the waves of na- 
tionalities which sweep past the relatively fixed 
social settlements of a great city. 

One year the neighborhood will be Irish; a few 
years later it may be German or Slovakian. Then 
come, say, the Italians, and the earlier element be- 
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takes itself to another district. Later another 
racial strain may take possession. The shift is 
without expressed consciousness of the friction in 
habits and customs of the two groups, but the 
feeling is there nevertheless. It is one of those 
factors which make for a weakened civic structure 
and, however regrettable, is familiar to every 
social worker in any American city with a mixed 
population. 

Because the racial differences are greater, the 
line.of demarcation is the more sharply drawn in 
the case of the Negro. That it has resulted in 
many injustices, no man will deny. That most of 
these injustices can be righted by a sane coopera- 
tion between the groups is equally apparent. 

And it was in this spirit that the 1924 San- 
hedrin met. To quote from the call sent out 
by Prof. Kelly Miller of Howard University, 
Washington: 

“The spirit of the conference must be sane, 
temperate, and determined. It must avoid the 
fatuous extremes of idle boasting and cowardly 
surrender. . . . All our policies must be patriotic 
and considerate of the whole equation of which 
we constitute but a minor factor. We can sur- 
render no rights, inalienable or conferred. But 
we must measure our power against the task im- 
posed. We must know where the task exceeds our 
strength. We must avoid the folly of defying 
the facts of the universe and of shaking the fist 
of defiance at forces we cannot combat.” 

Conferences in this nature and in this spirit 
will do much towards the successful solution of 
a situation which has been with us from the 
early colonial days. 


Chicago, Ill., POST. 
INTER-RACIAL COOPERATION 


“To displace apathy and bias with a sincere 
and sympathetic interest between the different 
races” is the ideal prominent teachers and pro- 
fessors of sociology in Texas colleges hold up to 
the people of this state, in a set of resolutions 
adopted recently at a meeting in Austin, under the 
auspices of the Texas Commission on Racial 
Cooperation. 

It is a worthy ideal, and the colleges can do 
much to bring about its realization through the 
encouragement of study by college students of the 
race question. Here in Texas we need to give 
intelligent and sympathetic consideration to the 
problem, because there are residing in this state 
permanently a number of races other than the 
Caucasian, and our social, cultural, and commercial 
life, and our political institutions will prosper in 
the degree that there is cooperation rather than 
strife between the members of the several groups. 

The study proposed by the sociologists of Texas 
has a direct bearing on the maintenance and de- 
velopment of our democracy. It is vital that we 


avoid the strife that marks the life of many Euro- 
pean States inhabited by two or more racial groups. 
A fundamental trouble with Europe today is that 


so many of her people have not accepted the prin 
ciple that all men are born free and equal, and 
that equal rights to all and special privilege to 
none is the only enduring foundation for en- 
lightened government. 

Between some of the races represented in the 
state there is neither necessity nor desire for social 
amalgamation or assimilation by the dominant race. 
Social equality between the white people and the 
Negro people, for instance, is not one of the goals 
of the movement for cooperation. It is not desired 
by the better element in both races. Each are 
served by maintaining their racial purity. 

But a concurrent development of each of these 
races, and representatives of other non-Caucasian 
or mixed races, is possible, if the proper spirit 
toward each other be exhibited. To inculcate 
that spirit in individuals, it is essential that they 
understand races other than their own. Educa- 
tion along that line will enlarge sympathetic in- 
terest and soften prejudices. 

There is room enough and resources enough 
here for the people of all races to prosper materially 
and to enjoy the blessings of their own homes, 
and there are facilities for giving each group the 
cultural and spiritual advantages that make for 
happiness and advancement. In obedience to the 
laws of nature, it is imperative that some of these 
races move in separate spheres, as regards some 
phases of their life, but all are concerned with the 
general welfare, and there should be established 
points of contact which will enable all groups to 
cooperate in all those larger affairs that affect the 
whole people of the state and nation. 

With a unity of purpose and a broad sympathy 
characterizing each of the groups, the danger of 
inter-racial friction is minimized, and peace and 
progress extend their benefits to all. 

In the days when Rome’s sway was far-flung, 
men of many colors and many customs boasted of 
their Roman citizenship. Our great goal in this 
country is to implant in the breasts of all inhabi- 
tants a pride in American citizenship and mutual 
respect for all Americans, regardless of racial 
origins or characteristics. 


Houston, Tex., POST. 


IN THE SOUTH 

“Experience is a dear school,” said Franklin, 
“but fools will learn in no other.” It would ap- 
pear from the statistics on lynchings in the South 
that southern Negroes do not approve of the cus- 
tom. Offered an economic opportunity to get 
away from the danger zone, they accepted it with 
alacrity. The year 1923 marked two social phe- 
nomena: the northerly migration of the Negro and 
the cutting in half of the number of lynchings. 

When the colored man left the South in great 
numbers, the Southerner awakened to the economic 
asset he was driving away. It is an old axiom, 
that one may catch more flies with sugar than 
with vinegar. The South cannot have the im- 
mensely valuable cooperation of the Negro and 
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lynch him. If it is true that many of the mi- 
grants are drifting back to their old homes and 
haunts, the mew appreciation of the economic 
value of the Negro to the South has something to 
do with it. 

In contrast to the 57 lynchings of 1922, the 28 
of 1923 looks encouraging. Whether this im- 
provement is to be permanent remains to be seen. 
It is also encouraging to learn that various southern 
communities brought to trial 52 persons charged 
with being members of lynching parties. There 
were also 46 instances in which lynching parties 
were balked in their designs. This shows a 
changed attitude on the part of public officials. 

Public opinion has apparently shifted suffici- 
ently in southern states to give the Negro ac- 
cused of crime a better chance before the law than 
he has had in many a year. A good bit of credit 
for this change should be given to Tuskegee 
Institute from which have regularly come detailed 
statistics on this social evil, carefully analyzed and 
presented to the press of the country without 
bitterness. 

If the decrease in lynchings for 1924 should 
prove as large as the decrease of 1923, the whole 
hideous business will have been wiped out. This 
is not too much to hope for. 


Bridgeport, Conn., POST. 


ON A PULLMAN SMOKER 


Diva Nicotine began singing her siren evening 
song, and responding, as is my custom, I filled my 
pipe with a view to seeking the smoker. As I ap- 
proached the racial sixth sense, that in these degen- 
erated days of race problems has grown in acuteness, 
told me that the bed-time subject was the ubiquit- 
ous Negro. The porter emerged from the smoking 
section with a satisfied smile on his face, that 
indicated an unusual tip or something its equivalent 
in pleasure-rendering attributes. Surely the porter 
had heard something pleasant, for he was humming 
the “Banana” classic like no wave of trouble 
crossed his peaceful breast. 

In the smoker, a typical group of travelers gath- 
ered under the tobacco cloud—a minister, two 
lawyers and two commercial business men. One of 
them, evidently a prosperous trade scout, was 
taking his turn at the skein of the discussion. 

“You are right,” he was saying, addressing him- 
self to the minister, “if heaven is to be populated 
entirely by white people, the housing situation will 
not be as perplexing as it is in Detroit; and I 
imagine if it is otherwise, segregation will hardly 
comply with the brotherhood of man. 


W ho’s 


Joseph A. Hill is Assistant to the Director of the 
Census. 

Alain Locke is a Professor of Social Philosophy at 
Howard University. 

Freeman H. M. Murray is the author of “Emanci- 
pation and the Freed in American Sculpture.” 

Eulalia Osby Proctor is City Editor of the Indianapolis 
Freeman. 


“But there is another slant that I have been 
brought to observe in a costly manner. The Negre 
is beginning to assert himself in a financial and a 
commercial way until he demands consideration. 
I have just returned from Brazil. My company 
sent me down to dicker with some parties in Rio 
de Janeiro, who are in the market for 100,000 tons 
of cement. I met the engineers and managers, 
gave them $10,000 worth of entertainment in 
banquets, theatre parties and other favors, and 
was getting along swimmingly. 

“One night after I had permitted the chief engi- 
neer to show me three deuces after he had appar- 
ently bluffed my three tens, and saw him rake in 
about $900 of the company’s money in one pot, I 
took him to my hotel and he whispered to me that 
my bid F. O. B. at Philadelphia would be accepted 
if I reduced it $50,000, which would bring my firm 
just below the lowest London offer. I cabled my 
sales chief and he shot back the terse answer: “Take 
him.’ 

“Well, sir, from that minute business picked up. 
I took the engineer and his friends on a fishing ex- 
cursion—gone two days—servants—liquor and 
everything. One trip cost me (consulting his ex- 
pense account) $1,268.53. The engineer told me 
that it only remained for the president of his 
company to return from Europe to okay the speci- 
fications and I would get the contract. Conse- 
quently I was walking on the clouds. 

“Finally the president came and the engineer 
made an engagement for me. I went up to the of- 
fices in a modern building and after waiting a 
while was ushered into the private room of the 
president of the construction company. I saw a 
portly looking colored man seated at a large ma- 
hogany table. My first and fatal impression was 
that he was a servant. He was so dark, so very 
dark that a 1000-candle power incandescent would 
not light his features. I had learned in my zeal 
for the contract to be polite to everybody, so, | was 
polite to him in a genial American way. 

“*Good morning, George,’ I said in accosting 
him, ‘nice day, ain’t it? Take this five dollars and 
be careful, George, you black rascal! Don’t you 
buy no automobile! Is Senor Jonneli, the presi- 
dent, in?’ 

“The black man rose gracefully and before I 
knew it, he was caressing my neck with hands far 
from gentle and I found myself in the ante-room 
with an aching point where my trousers join.” 

“Did you get the contract?” asked the minister. 

“No, doctor, I got hell! That Negro was the 
president of the company.” 


LINCOLN SERVICE, Washington, D. C. 


Who 


Eunice Roberta Hunton is a Smith College graduate 
and a teacher in the New York public schools. 

Angelina W. Grimke is a poet and short story writer. 

James Light is Stage Director of the Provincetown 
Players. 

E. A. Carter is Executive Secretary of the St. Pau! 
Urban League. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


Harry T. Burleigh, the widely known colored com- 
poser of Negro spirituals and other works, has been a 
member of the choir of St. George’s Church, in New 
York City, for thirty years. At a Special Musical Service 
on Sunday, March 30, at 4 o'clock, the choir will sing 
some of his compositions in recognition of this event. 

* * * 


Eugene O'Neill's play, “All God's Chillun Got Wings,” 
is rehearsing at the Provincetown Playhouse, in New 
York City, and will be presented as the fourth bill of the 
subscription season, with a cast which includes: Paul L. 
Robeson, Dora Cole Norman, Hattie Green, Francis 
Wilson, Mary Blair, Charles Ellis, and James Martin. 
Mr. Robeson, who will play opposite the white heroine 
as her husband, is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of 
Rutgers College, a graduate of the Law School of Co- 
lumbia University, and a member of one of Walter 
Camp’s all-American football teams. Originally destined 
for the third bill, the play will rehearse longer, in or- 
ler to secure the best possible production, and will open 
the latter part of April or early in May. 

* > a 

After successive rejections the Senate has confirmed, 
by a 39-38 vote, the appointment of Walter L. Cohen, 
Republican Negro leader of New Orleans, La., as 
Comptroller of Customs at New Orleans. 

* * 

A School of Community Recreation will be held in 
Chicago, Ill., July 7-26. The faculty will include spe- 
cialists in music, dramatics, athletics, playground man- 
agement, and social recreation. The school is planned 
to meet the needs of the experienced workers who de- 
sire to know the latest developments in the community 
recreation field; the younger workers who want to pre- 
pare themselves for larger responsibilities; and those 
who wish to enter the recreation field. Registrations 
should be made in writing to Mr. Ernest T. Attwell, 
Keystone Building, sor South Sixteenth Street, Phila- 
lelphia, Pa. 

* * * 

On April 3 and 4, in Philadelphia, Pa., the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History will hold its 
Spring Conference. Among the subjects to be discussed 
are the Negro in Africa, the Latin-American of Color, 
the Migration in Its Historical Setting, Racial Crossings 
or Interbreeding, Labor Before the Civil War and Dur- 
ing Reconstruction, the Free Negro Prior to Emancipa- 
tion, Folk-lore, and the Development of the Church. The 
speakers will be L. Hollingsworth Wood, Charles S. 
Johnson, Dr. Melville J. Herskovits, Dr. Alain Locke, 
Prof. Charles H. Wesley, Dr. Robert T. Kerlin, A. A. 
Taylor, the Hon. Thomas E. Miller, Dr. R. C. Woods, 
and Miss Nannie H. Burroughs. 

>. * . 

The World recently held a “Biggest News of the 
Week” competition, in which Thelma E. Berlack, a col- 
ored girl, won double honors. In the first place, out of 
over 1800 entries Miss Berlack’s article was chosen for 
the monthly bonus of $50—‘“solely on merit”; and her 
school, the Roosevelt High, won the weekly prize, 100 
points, in the contest for the trophy. 

* * * 

The Foreign Study Committee of the Omega Psi Phi 
Fraternity plans a $1000 scholarship—‘The Young 
Scholarship for Foreign Study.” The recipient must be 
a graduate from an accredited college and one who has 
shown extraordinary ability in some particular field of 
study. The aim of this scholarship is to encourage ad- 
vanced study and research; also to create a breadth of 
vision in the recipient, and to better acquaint the 
European with the American man of color. 

* * . 

Dr. J. R. Crossland, the colored appointee to the of- 
ficial staff of the U. S. Veterans’ Hospital in Tuskegee, 
Ala., has resigned, it is stated, at the request of the 





Director of the Bureau and on the ground that his serv- 
ices “were no longer needed.” Since the arrival of 
Dr. Joseph H. Ward, a colored man of Indianapolis, as 
Chief of the Surgical Department, the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau has ordered the white personnel to vacate their 
quarters and move to the town of Tuskegee. This ac- 
tion gives to the colored staff the quarters formerly occu- 
pied by the white personnel. 
* . 7 

President Coolidge has directed the War Department 
to re-investigate the Houston riot of 1917, to see whether 
clemency should be extended to the 54 colored soldiers 
who are serving prison terms for participation in the 
disorder. Recently a delegation representing the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People called upon the President and presented a pe- 
tition with 120,000 signatures asking for pardon. 

. > . 

The New York Urban League has purchased two build- 
ings, at 202-204 West 136th Street, as its permanent heai- 
quarters. This is a definite step in the League's program 
of coordinating the various welfare agencies working in 
the Harlem district, where there is a population of about 
150,c00 Negroes. Housed in these buildings, also, are 
the New York Tuberculosis Association with three work- 
ers, and the Henry Street Visiting Nurses’ Association 
with a staff of 21. Other agencies are to be invited to 
establish offices. 

During the month of December, a special financial cam- 
paign was conducted and over $30,000 was raised for 
the purchase of this property Colored contributors 
shared largely in this amount. In addition to this spe- 
cial building fund the New York League exceeded its 
budget, completing last vear with a balance of about 
$3,000 

* * . 

The Universal Negro Improvement Association in 
New York City recently held a mass-meeting at Madison 
Square Garden, and 5,000 people were present. Marcus 
Garvey, president of the organization, William Sher- 
rill, vice-president, and John P. O'Brien, Surrogate 
of New York County, were among the speakers. The 
meeting opened with a parade led by officials of the 
organization, followed by various units known as the 
Legion, Royal Guards, Motor Corps, Black Cross 
Nurses, Royal Engineers, and Juveniles. Mr. Garvey 
said, in part: “All men should be free to work out 
their own salvation, free to create their own des- 
tinies, free to nationally build by themselves for the 
upbringing and rearing of a culture and civilization 
of their own.” 
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